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as that of J. G. Shea. Mr. Griffin’s opinion in 
this matter is alone correct; yet unfortunately 
he overlooks certain aspects which tend to 
qualify some of his sweeping statements. The 
part which the Catholics of Canada, Louisiana, 
and Europe played in the struggle for inde- 
pendence is so decisive that we need invent no 
gratuitous stories about the services of the 
Catholics in the thirteen colonies to the Amer- 
ican cause. 

We cannot obtain a true idea of the attitude 
of Catholics in the colonies towards American 
Independence without taking into consideration 
the animosity of the American Patriots against 
the Catholic religion. Mr. Griffin is particu- 
larly severe in his strictures upon the bigoted 
Americans and ascribes to anti-Catholic senti- 
ments of the revolting colonists an influence 
which is not warranted by facts. 


Did Bigotry Beget the American Revolution? 


The political considerations set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence have 
been usually accepted as explaining the origin 
and justifying the course of action of the 
American Revolution. Of late, however, Cath- 
olic historians like Cardinal Gasquet and Mar- 
tin I. J. Griffin sought to prove that the Ameri- 
can Revolt was caused by bigotry, stirred up 
by the passage of the Quebec Act, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, in May, 1774. By that act the 
British government extended the Province of 
Quebec to the banks of the Mississippi and 
Ohio, so that it became conterminous in the West 
with the English colonies on the Atlantic ocean, 
restored the French civil laws and granted 
some sort of freedom of worship to the Cath- 
olics. The Americans regarded this as one of 
the “intolerable” acts whereby the ‘free Pro- 
testant colonies were hemmed in and Popery 
was established in the neighboring province of 
Canada.” 

Mr. Griffin marshals a long array of evi- 
dences of hostility displayed by the Americans 
against the Catholic religion during the initial 
stages of the Revolution. This list could be 
greatly extended by adducing similar instances 
of outbursts of bigotry. We shall single out 
only the most striking cases of anti-Catholic 
hostility, furnished by the Continental Con- 
gress, the representative body of the revolting 
colonists. 

On October 14, 1774, Congress resolved ‘that 
the act passed in the British Parliament for 
establishing the Roman Catholic religion, in the 
province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable 
system of English laws, and erecting a tyranny 
there, to the great danger [from so total a dis- 
similarity of religion, law and government] of 
the neighboring British colonies,’ is an “in- 
fringement and violation of the rights of the 
colonists” to which “Americans cannot sub- 
mit.’’!1) 


11) Journal of Congress, vol. I., Phila., 1800, p. 380. 


Six days later, October 20, Congress ap- 
proved the Memorial to the People of Great 
Britain. This document was signed by the 
members, fifty-two in all, including George 
Washington. Congress says in this public ap- 
peal to the British people that “several oppres- 
sive acts have been passed by the British Par- 
liament respecting the town of Boston and 
Massachusetts-Bay, and also an act for extend- 
ing the province of Quebec, so as to border on 
the western frontiers of these colonies, estab- 
lishing an arbitrary government therein, and 
by....the influence of civil principles and 
ancient prejudices, to dispose the inhabitants 
to act with hostility against the free Protestant 
colonies, whenever a wicked ministry shall 
chuse so to direct them.’’!”) 

Yet Congress went farther on the following 
day, October 21, in its Address to the People of 
Great Britain which was approved and signed 
on that day. ‘‘We think,” this body addresses 
the British people, “the legislature of Great 
Britain is not authorized by the constitution, to 
establish a religion [i. e. the Catholic], fraught 
with sanguinary and impious tenets....And 
by an other act the Dominion of Canada is to 
be extended, modelled, and governed, as that 
disunited from us, detached from our interests, 
by civil as well as religious prejudices, that by 
their numbers daily swelling with Catholic 
emigrants from Europe, and by their devotion 
to administration, so friendly to their religion, 
they might become formidable to us, and on 
occasion, be fit instruments, in the hands of 
power, to reduce the ancient free Protestant 
colonies to the same state of slavery with them- 
selves.... Nor can we suppress our astonish- 
ment, that a British Parliament should ever 
consent to establish in that country [Canada], 
a religion that has deluged your island in blood, 
and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, 
murder, and rebellion through every part of the 
world.... Admit that the Ministry by the 
power of Britain, and the aid of our Roman 
Catholic neighbor, should be able to carry the 
point of taxation, and reduce us to a state of 
perfect humiliation and slavery.... May not a 
Ministry with the same armies enslave you?... 
Remember the taxes from America, the wealth 
and, we may add, the men, and particularly the 
Roman Catholics of this vast continent, will 
then be in the power of your’ enemies.”’!3) 

On the same day, October 21, Congress ap- 
proved the Memorial to the Inhabitants of the 
British Colonies of North America, which 
again, but in milder terms, denounced the 
Quebec Act. “In Parliament,” Congress tells 
the Loyalists of America, “an act was passed 
for changing the government of Quebec, by 
which the Roman Catholic religion, instead of 
being tolerated, as stipulated by the treaty of 


12) Thid., p. 32. 
_ 18) Ibid., pp. 37-42. 
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peace, is established ... and the French laws are 
established in direct violation of his majesty’s 
promise ...and the limits of that province are 
extended so as to comprehend those vast 
regions, that lie adjoining to the northerly and 
westerly boundaries of these colonies. The 
authors of this arbitrary arrangement flatter 
themselves, that the inhabitants [of Canada], 
deprived of liberty, and ‘artfully provoked 
against those of another religion, will be proper 
instruments for assisting in the oppression of 
such as differ from them in mode of govern- 
ment and faith...We cannot, upon a review 
of past events, be persuaded, that they [the 
people of England], the defenders of true re- 
ligion, and the asserters of the rights of man- 
kind, will take part against their affectionate 
Protestant brethren in the colonies.’!4) How 
egregiously Congress erred! Before a year had 
rolled by, the dreaded Catholic Canadians had 
resisted all attempts of the British government 
to use them as “fit instruments for oppressing 
their Protestant neighbors,’ and the Protes- 
tant “defenders of true religion and the assert- 
ers of the rights of mankind” had rallied to the 
British standard to “‘subject them to a despotic 
government.” 


Finally on October 26, of the same year, Con- 
gress approved and signed the Address to the 
King, in which it again denounced the Quebec 
Act and reminded the king of his duty to up- 
hold the Protestant religion of his ancestors. 
“In Parliament an act was passed,” they write, 
“for extending the limits of Quebec, abolishing 
the English and restoring the French laws.... 
and establishing an absolute government and 
the Roman Catholic religion throughout those 
vast regions, that border on the westerly and 
northerly boundaries of the free, Protestant 
English settlements...We ever enjoyed our 
right under the auspices of your royal ancestors 
whose family was seated on the British throne, 
to rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation 
from the popery and despotism of a super- 
stitious and inexorable tyrant [the Catholic 
King James II. of England]... Permit us... 
to implore you, for the honor of Almighty God, 
whose pure religion our enemies are undermin- 
ing... will not suffer the transcendent relation 
formed by these ties to be further violated.’’}°) 
And the members of Congress, George Wash- 
ington included, again put their names to this 
effusion of anti-Catholic bigotry. This is the 
last insult offered the Catholic religion by Con- 
gress. When this body next met, after an 
adjournment of seven months, on May 10th, 
1775, things had taken a different turn than 
the leaders of the Revolt had expected: co- 
operation of Catholics was sought and bigotry 
repressed. When the Quebec Act was men- 
tioned, we do not find Congress assailing estab- 


14) Op. cit., pp. 50-52. 
15) Op. cit., pp. 64-67. 


lishment of popery in Canada but only the 
change of the form of government. 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


“ Welsh Language and Youth 
Movement 


_ All who are interested, theoretically or prac- 
tically, in the conservation of their national 
languages by isolated ethnic groups, conserva- 
tion for the purpose of culture and because to 
speak the language of his own race belongs to 
the perfection of a man, all such should make 
themselves acquainted with the history, work, 
and methods of the Urdd Gobaith Cymru, the 
“League of the Hope of Wales.” Here is not 
the place to trace the history of the Welsh lan- 
guage (the chief of the Brythonic branch of 
the Celtic tongues, and the speech of pre-Saxon 
Britain) since the definitive union with Eng- 
land under a common king after Henry VII 
Tudor ‘‘conquered England for Wales” at the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. But some particu- 
lars must be given of the present hold of the 
language so far as numbers are concerned. 
Taking the figures of the 1921 census, but mak- 
ing certain allowances which the census-mak- 
ers did not take into consideration, of 2 Ae 
million inhabitants of Wales (a considerable 
number of whom in the industrial part of the 
south are English, Irish, or other foreigners), 
60% speak only English. The remaining 40% 
represents 929,183 people over three years of 
age, all of whom can speak Welsh. Of these, 
156,995 could speak no English at all.1) Of 
the 772,188 bi-lingualists, those who speak 
English uneasily are numerous in some coun- 
try districts. Those who normally express 
themselves in Welsh by preference are more 
numerous still, not only in many rural but in 
some industrial areas: of the 32,740 children 
in secondary (“high”) schools in 1925, 28% 
spoke Welsh habitually at home; another 26% 
heard it spoken or spoke it there sometimes. 
The schools are now conducted according to 
local requirements, and so are (a) monoglot 
English, or (b) English, with Welsh taught 
as a “subject”, or (c) Welsh, with English 
taught as a “subject”, or combinations of these. 
The use of the Welsh language is strongly loc- 
alized, but not entirely in the more remote 
parts of the country. The western counties, 
Anglesey, Caernarfon, Merioneth, Cardigan, 
Caermarthen, and north Pembroke, have over 
60% Welsh-speakers; Radnor, east Monmouth 
and the city of Cardiff probably have less than 
3%. But Swansea city has 25% and the manu- 


1) These monoglot Welsh are naturally tending to 
disappear entirely. People interested in the subject 
should consult “Welsh in Education and Life,” the re- 
port of a Royal Commission, H. B. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 1s. 6 d., net. Published in 1927. 
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facturing and mining county of Glanorgan has 
over 400 Welsh-speakers to the square mile. 

Nor is it necessary for me to enumerate and 
weigh the factors tending for the preservation 
in use of this language and the reverse: on the 
one hand, a strong tradition, the extraordinary 
intelligence and literary activity of the Welsh- 
speaking people, their musical enthusiasm, with 
which the language is bound up, and others; 
on the other hand, the increasing pressure of 
English business and prestige (especially in 
numerous seaside resorts and other holiday- 
places), the blighting and the debilitating in- 
fluence of the radio, the weakening of the hold 
of the adult Sunday-school (a magnificent cul- 
tural institution that deserves an article to it- 
self), and others. Sufficient to say that, so far 
as can be at present ascertained, the Welsh lan- 
guage has held its own (decreased in some 
parts but increased in others) since the census 
of 1921, but its future is far from secure. 

In the words of its founder, Mr. Ifan ab 
Owen Edwards, the “Urdd Gobaith Cymru 
crept into being, lacking both a clear vision and 
a definite policy,” on January 1, 1922. It orig- 
inated in a conviction that the youth-organiza- 
tions already in the country did not fulfill the 
needs and aspirations of Wales. For example, 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides have never 
caught on, except here and there: and indeed 
such essentially “Saxon” (Saeson is the Welsh 
for English) institutions are obviously un- 
suited to Wales. Today, eleven years later, 
40,000 boys and girls have joined the Urdd, 
with tens of thousands of adult supporters; it 
has been divided into over 600 adrannau 
(adran: a section), these in turn are organized 
into cylchoedd (districts; cylch is literally a 
“circle’), and the unity is completed by the 
legal incorporation of a company to guide the 
movement. “The Urdd has thus developed, not 
because it has been backed by abundant riches 
or pushed by those in influence and authority, 
but simply because the people of Wales felt 
that it supplied a national need.” 

The expressed object of the Urdd is “to raise 
a Wales which will be of service to the British 
Commonwealth?) and to the world by forming 
its future citizens strong in mind and body, 
imbued with civic virtues, with characters 
based upon the traditions of their own country, 
and ready to carry their ideals out into the 
world.” The Urdd promise solemnly made by 
its members (who must be under eighteen 
years of age) is therefore three-fold: “I prom- 
ise that I will be faithful to Wales and worthy 
of her; to my fellow-men, whomsoever he or she 
may be; and to Christ and His spirit of love.” 


2) It will be noticed that the Urdd does not represent 
a separatist movement. There is such a movement in 
Wales, but not yet of great significance. Contempo- 
rary Welsh political aspirations are complex and elu- 
sive, apt to be shrouded in a cloud of words, of noble 
sentiments, and of “feelings.” 


For its cultural development the Urdd 
naturally depends mainly on eisteddfodau. An 
eisteddfod (literally a “sitting’’) is a competi- 
tive meeting for poetry, singing, harp-playing, 
etc.; it is the national sport of the Welsh, so 
much so that there is a strong professional ele- 
ment! The Urdd opposes this element by offer- 
ing no money-prizes. It has created a system 
of local eisteddfodau for its members whereby 
the competitor ascends from grade to grade 
until the annual Urdd national eisteddfod is 
reached. In the place where these lines are 
being written an eisteddfod of the Cylch Bro 
Dyfi (Dovey valley district) was held a short 
time ago. It was a fine sight to see several 
hundred “infants,” from eight to eighteen, 
marching behind a band to the hall of meet- 
ing; the names embroidered on the banners of 
the adrannau were as a pageant of the history 
of this part of the ancient kingdom of Powys: 
Dinas Mawddy, Cemmaes, Aberhosan, Pennal, 
Abercorris, Machynlleth, and the rest. Good 
work has also been done in acting, the fine arts, 
domestic crafts, Welsh literature and history. 

But in the rural districts, surprising as it 
may seem, the physical aspect of life requires 
more encouragement than the intellectual. It 
is easy to stage a national eisteddfod in Wales; 
it is difficult to start olympic-games. But a 
start has been made, and the first Urdd na- 
tional games meeting, on the Graeco-Danish 
model, was held in an industrial district of the 
south last year. An Urdd national football 
league has also been set up, and other games 
are in contemplation. Camps are already an 
institution. Four are held every summer, two 
each for boys and girls, each of a week’s dura- 
tion. 

Now what place does the Welsh language 
hold in all this activity? The very first. The 
Urdd is a Welsh-speaking institution. “If Wales 
is to live as Wales, she must keep her language. 
Ireland can perhaps live as Ireland without her 
language, for the sea separates her from Eng- 
land. Likewise Scotland can exist as Scotland 
without her ancient tongue, so great is the dist- 
ance from her cities to the heart of England. 
But Wales is fully open, her railways and roads 
invite foreign influences, and Offa’s Dyke is but 
a ruin.” The Urdd makes no fetish of lan- 
guage: its aim is to preserve not a tongue but a 
people. It is none the less intransigent (and in 
the opinion of this writer, an Englishman, 
quite rightly so). Though you are pure Welsh 
in blood, a direct descendant of Maelgwn Gwy- 
nedd himself, if you cannot speak your lan- 
guage you are not eligible for the Urdd; if you 
are English, French, or Chinese, and can speak 
Welsh, you are eligible—and there are English 
children in Wales who can speak it. And 
wherever Welsh is spoken, there the Urdd can 
be established: there are in fact adrannau in 
England and in Patagonia. 

Does this mean then that the majority of 
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Welsh children, speaking only English, are ex- 
cluded entirely from this movement? It does 
not. There is the rank of dysewr (i. e., learn- 
er) for such. They make the Urdd promise, 
with the addition that they will learn Welsh; 
but only upon a certificate that they have learnt 
enough to talk with some facility can they be 
admitted to full membership. This new section 
has been in existence only since August, 1931, 
So it is too early to look for any instructive re- 
sults: but it may be said that Welsh, not an 
easy language, does not present the difficulties 
to the clear minds of children that it does to 
the cumbered minds of grown-ups. And what 
a lovely language it is! 

Naturally the Urdd and its supporters are 
not having an easy passage, and of course their 
adversaries are those of their own household, 
especially on the language question. It is ever 
thus. Adverse critics say that their attach- 
ment to Welsh is merely sentimentalism, and 
that the language has no commercial value. It 
must be admitted that fervent Welsh orators 
(and how they orate!) often talk sentimentally 
about their language; but so do other peoples, 
and it does not nullify a cause otherwise good. 
As for the second objection: the fact that a 
given language has no commercial value is not 
a valid argument against its knowledge and 
use, any more than the fact that it has an 
extensive literature (as Welsh has) is a valid 
argument for its use. Such facts are beside 
the point: commercial and literary value are 
accidental and not essential to a language. For 
the use of a language is not primarily to enable 
people to earn a living or to write epics, but 
to enable them to express their ideas to one 
another, whether about cows, babies, ~meta- 
physics, or God. By the nature of things the 
best language for those of Welsh blood to ex- 
press their ideas in is Welsh (and of Irish, 
Irish, of German, German, of Channel-Island- 
ers, French, and so on). No people who lose 
their language and all it means can ever prop- 
erly recover them: see the Jews, the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, the Cornish, to a great extent 
the Scots and Irish. 

What significance has the Urdd Gobaith 
Cymru for the Catholic Church in Wales? 
Much. What significance has the Church for 
the Urdd? None. The Urdd is undenomina- 
tional, but it cannot be indifferent to the spe- 
cifically spiritual needs of its members or to 
the social influence of the churches and chapels. 
It has therefore by Suliau’r Urdd, “Urdd Sun- 
days,” helped, and in other ways does its best to 
help the various religious organizations of the 
country. These are, for all intents and purposes, 
solidly Protestant. The Catholics of Wales, 
strong in the industrial south, are almost all 
foreigners; Welsh Catholics are few, Welsh- 
speaking Catholics almost non-existent. The 
time will come in God’s providence when this is 
no longer so. In the meantime the few Cath- 


olics who are interested in the Urdd will do 
all that is Possible to prevent anything taking 
place on either side that would put a barrier 
between Welsh-Catholic children and the most 
important movement in Wales since Thomas 
Charles of Bala led the Calvinistic-Methodists 
Into schism from the Episcopal church in 1811. 
Ein Harglwyddes Cymorth Cristionogion, Dewi 
Sant, Santes Gwenfrewi, gweddia dros Gymru: 
Our Lady, Help of Christians, St. David, St. 
Winifred, pray for Wales! 
DONALD ATTWATER 


“China Progresses”---W hither? 
ia 


_The writer of the letter quoted, a holy Fran- 
clscan, was sent by Nicholas IV. in answer to a 
request of Argun Khan of Persia in 1286, that 
the Pope send Catholic missionaries to the 
great Khan or Chinese Emperor, Kublai Khan 
(of Coleridgian fame). Reaching China in 
1294 he found Kublai Khan dead, but his suc- 
cessor Timurleng (1294-1307) was entirely 
tolerant, even friendly. The worst opposition 
came, as might be expected, from the Nes- 
torians. In 1308 he was consecrated as arch- 
bishop of Peking by the Franciscan mission- 
aries sent by Clement V. for the purpose, them- 
selves to be his suffragan bishops. The Arch- 
bishop had long since mastered the Chinese 
language, preached in it and translated into 
Chinese the New Testament and the Psalms. 

In the 16th century the benevolent reception 
of Europeans, to which the mediaeval mis- 
sionaries and merchants—Marco Polo as well 
as John of Montecorvino—bore witness, was 
soon changed. The cause of that change is not 
far to seek; the rapine and violence of Portu- 
guese raids under the guise of commerce in 
1518 naturally led to their expulsion from the 
mainland in 1549. The history of unprovoked 
European aggression, of which this was the 
prelude, is well and clearly told by Fr. Wol- 
ferstan.’) Very sad reading it is and has many 
analogies to the story of European greed and 
plunder defeating European missionaries in the 
New World, although the Chinese were so far 
above the West Indians in culture. 

In natural religion and ethics, surely, they 
stand higher than other nations, incomparably 
higher than the much-vaunted Greeks and 
Romans, who perished, as their own witnesses 
from Polybius to Salvian tell us, from vice. Ten 
years ago a devoted missionary in China could 
say: “Humanly speaking, if peace prevails, 
and, above all, if laborers are at hand, Tsai- 
Tien should have a flourishing community of 
Christians in this generation. Most peaceful 
citizens, they live, on the whole, virtuous lives; 
the voice of conscience is not stifled by un- 
natural vices. Their attitude towards Chris- 


8) The Catholic Church in China, 1909, pp. 133-135. 


(3) 


tianity is friendly and respectful, and with 
more laborers in the vineyard we may hope for 
big things from Tsai-Tien.’’) 

Of course no one will dispute that Greece 
and Rome, especially Athens, were far richer 
in the rare flowers of genius than long-centuried 
China. Epicurus is no rival to Aristotle, no 
Chinese period was comparable with the brief 
summer of Hellas. 

But in the long run, has not China a happier 
lot, a better record than “insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome,” to say nothing of Babylon or 
Egypt? In the arts the achievement of China 
is now tardily recognized, abundant, excellent, 
persistent until the mechanized barbarism of 
apostate Europe and America come to strangle 
it.1°) Seldom, it may be, reaching the heights 
of genius, how high is the general level of 
China’s craftsmanship, how graceful are her 
long curving roofs, her towered walls and 
arched gateways! 

“The Chinese still remain so like the Romans 
of the first period, and have not changed as 
these did....I am not satisfied with any such 
free-and-easy mode of explanation as that the 
one people was progressive, the other station- 
ary, and therefore the one passed out of the 
archaic family, the other remained in it. How 
then are we to account for the elaborate civili- 
zation of the Chinese, so that they serve as a 
stock example of an artificial and over-culti- 
vated people? If their family life remained 
‘archaic’ because they were unprogressive, 
how did they change from the illiteracy, the 
rudeness, the violence, and the spirit of war- 
fare that are supposed to be archaic, to become 
of all peoples the greatest devotees of liter- 
ature, the most polite and ceremonious, the 
most orderly, and the least inclined to honor 
or favor the profession of arms?’’!1) 


Mere changelessness, even if it were true, 
would not explain it. In point of fact the 
course of Chinese history has been stormy 
enough, but her troubles were mainly internal, 
with little effect, before the later nineteenth 
century, upon the world outside. The true 
strength of China has ever been her reverence 
for the family. For a detailed study of this 
attention may be called to a book now unjustly 
forgotten, The Fate of Empires, by Arthur 
John Hubbard, M.D.,12), in which the condi- 
tion of China is compared with that of classical 
antiquity, and the life of human society shown 


Ee Fr. E. J. O’Doherty in The Far Hast, April 1928, 
p. 65. 

10) In a recent number of a periodical published in 
China occurs a good example of this crude mentality, A 
Shanghai Outing: “what a dismal prospect! No roads, 
no machinery, the highest endeavor in that line being 
the omnipresent wheelbarrow.” Chicago locuta est—! 
Well, in the last chapter of his John Chinaman at 
Home, the Rev. E. J. Hardy says that the Chinese con- 
sider that our inventions leave us no time to live. 

11) C. S. Devas. Studies of Family Life, 1886, p. 45. 

12) Dundee, London, 1913. 
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to be dependent upon religion. The author 
seems to have been prompted by that sign of 
the times, the appearance of socialism together 
with a falling birth-rate. This led him to study 
the secret of China’s persistence, which he 
found in the strength of her family life.1#) 

The nature of Chinese religion is not easy 
for the Western mind to grasp. Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson’s essay on the Mystery of China 
in his lately published Enquiries throws light 
upon a difficult subject. Although the religion 
has taken a strange form and ancestor-worship 
carried to idolatry, the worse forms of idolatry 
and the resulting corruptions that ensued from 
them have been avoided. “ve 

“Yet with all their indifference to religion, 
there are redeeming features in their char- 
acter and social customs. They differ from the 
ancient Gentiles in that their superstitious rites 
have nothing abhorrent or obscene. There are 
no licentious orgies; everything is done with 
oriental decorum. Their classical literature is 
also singularly free from coarseness and licen- 
tiousness. ‘No people,’ says an experienced 
writer, ‘whether of ancient or modern time, has 
possessed a sacred literature so exempt as the 
Chinese is from licentious descriptions and 
every offensive expression. There is not a 
single sentence in the whole of the Sacred 
Books that may not be read aloud in any fam- 
ily circle in England.’ 

“Whatever may be said of their private lives, 
virtue and morality are extolled and held in 
honor. Public decency is never offended by 
anything gross or unseemly. A most rigid 
code keeps the sexes apart, and however 
strange it may seem to those who claim the 
liberty of the Gospel, it has had a very salu- 
tary effect on morality in China. Much has 
been written about the enslavement of women, 
but in few countries calling themselves Chris- 
tian is female virtue more jealously guarded 
than it is in China.’’!4) 


13) “To the Chinese such commonplace things as 
marriage, friendship, and home have an infinitely deep- 
er meaning than can be attached to them by civilization 
which practically lives abroad, in the hotels and restau- 
rants and open houses of others, where there is no 
sanctity of the life within, no shrine set apart for the 
hidden family re-union, and the cult of the ancestral 
spirit. To the Western world, life, save for the con- 
ventional hour or so set aside on the seventh day, is a 
thing profane. In the Far East the head of every fam- 
ily is a high-priest in the calling of daily life. It is 
for this reason that a quietism is to be found in Chinese 
poetry ill appealing to the unrest of our day, and as 
dissimilar to our ideals of existence as the life of plan- 
ets is to that of the dark bodies whirling aimlessly 
through space.”—L. Cranmer-Byng, A Lute of Jade, 
Old epwoee 

14) Fr. E. H. O’Doherty, of the Maynooth Mission, 
The Catholic Church in China in the Catholic Monthly 
Review. May 1927, p. 15. 

Dr. Hubbard has thrown much light upon the ances- 
tor-worship of China. “We see that it is filled full with 
the idea of a creature and Creator—of the individual in 
his relation to the living creative principle of the uni- 
verse. The Chinaman, through the long chain of those, 
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There is another point which should also be 
stressed in considering China. “Unlike the 
Greeks, whose city policy still dominates 
Europe (except these islands), the Chinese 
have always looked to the countryside as their 
home. They accordingly definitely attempted 
so to harmonize human additions with natural 
features that a new and complex landscape 
might result, a fusion of conscious art with 
nature.’’!5) 

Now Europe and North America have begun 
the heroic enterprise of reversing the city 
policy, and it is ‘these islands’ that lag behind, 
because Mammon likes to have it so. 

That China was right in her choice is now, 
to most who think at all, quite obvious, and 
those of us who disbelieve in mechanism may 
draw from China an argument of special cog- 
ency, an argument which was set forth seven 
years ago, and needs recalling to-day when 
China is being devastated by civil war within 
and western neo-barbarism from without. 

“China persists precisely because she does 
not waste her resources. For at least four 
thousand years, five hundred million Chinese, 
Japs and Koreans have tilled their fields on a 
system of agriculture which only maintained 
eight million in England. (I’m well up in the 
subject; I studied it after visiting China.) 
They have no chemical-manures and none of 
our machinery. We regard a forty-acre hold- 
ing as suitable to maintain one family. The 
enormous province of Shantung has, to every 
forty acres....onthe average 246 souls, 23 
donkeys and 28 pigs. Ill give my notes as I 
made them... Centuries ago the Chinese came 
to appreciate the value of water in relation to 
crop-production as no other nation has done. 
They adapt conditions to crops and crops to 
conditions over the centuries. Two hundred 
thousand miles of canals....instead of using 
extravagant chemical manures (which have to 
be paid for) they use all their human and ani- 
mal waste and their refuse and mud. They 
practice intensive culture beyond our dreams, 
with natural aids; and they are mainly vege- 
tarians. (You will know how wasteful meat 
is? It takes the equivalent of sixty-four pounds 
of dried grain to produce one pound of fat 
beef!) White races face the exhaustion of 
their timber, oil, coal, minerals. They protest 
that science and invention will always find sub- 
stitutes for ravaged stores; but I don’t believe 
it. You can’t have perpetual motion. And our 
agriculture eventually rests upon a wasting of 
natural resources; an exploitation of reserves; 
an artificial balance, in the desperate endeavor 
to keep pace with urban civilization.”!°) 

i imate creators, who have gone before him, 
Geren the ultimate Creator.” A. J. Hubbard, The 
Fate of Empires, 1913, p. 155. 

15) The Preservation of Rural England, by P. Aber- 
crombie, quoted in Clough Williams-Ellis, England and 


the Octopus, p. 144. . 
16) B. Gilbert, Letters to America, 1926, pp. 281-2. 


I submit that only a shallow or foolish mind, 
after weighing these considerations, will con- 
tinue to “vanquish with a grin” or sneer away 
with an epithet (‘primitive’, ‘sentimental’, 
‘mediaeval’ or the like) the earnest plea that 
some of us are making for a return to the sim- 
plicity of Nazareth. 

Fr. H.E. G. ROPE, M.A. 
Mawley, England 


Friedrich Boehmer’s Censure 
of Capitalism 


It is a mistake to assume the evils of the 
capitalist system to have been discerned and 
attacked only by the Communists and Socialists 
during the days of its victorious advent a 
hundred years ago. There were at all times 
and in most countries of Europe men thorough- 
ly convinced of the unsoundness of the doc- 
trines of the 18. century coming to fruition in 
the economic as well as the political life of the 
nations constituting the Christian Occident. 
Even Heinrich Heine, a Jew, did not permit the 
tremendous success and influence economic Lib- 
eralism lavished on England to blind him 
against the ruthlessness of Manchesterian doc- 
trine. His comparison of the struggle for eco- 
nomic existence under English Capitalism with 
the terrible tragedy enacted at the crossing of 
the Beresina in 1812 will ever convey to future 
generations the impression created by the eco- 
nomic battlefield of the 19. century, dominated 
by the principle “survival of the fittest.’’!) 

From the letters of Joh. Janssen, the Cath- 
oijic historian, we know his editing of the cor- 
respondence and manuscripts of the distin- 
guished historian Friedrich Boehmer, a Pro- 
testant, to have been a labor of love to which 
he applied himself assiduously. Boehmer was 
a conservative in the true sense of the word; 
a man not easily swayed by prevalent opinion 
of an opportunistic nature, whose judgment of 
public affairs and conditions was based on a 
sound political philosophy and the knowledge 
the study of history conveys to those willing to 
be instructed by this great mistress of human 
experience. Writing to a relative on Septem- 
ber 6, 1853, Boehmer expressed doubt regard- 
ing the latter’s observation of increasing pros- 
perity in Switzerland. 

He had, the historian wrote, recently read a 
book by a Bernese poorhouse-official, contain- 
ing interesting and reliable information on the 
increase of poverty in many parts of that coun- 
try. “If, on the other hand, you have now ob- 
served also an increase of wealth, I believe this- 
to be due to the suspicious circumstance, ob- 
servable likewise in other countries, of the rich 
ever becoming richer, and the poor poorer, 
throughout at the expense of the intermediary 
grades of society. Due to the decline of the 


1) Conf. Heine, Englische Fragmente. Publ. 1880. 
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crafts as against the factory, producing a con- 
dition called in France ‘the reign of capital.’ ’’*) 


The reign of capital has continued to this 
day with increasing evil effects on man, the 
family, society and nations. And while not a 
few American Catholics believe the ‘““New Deal” 
to contain the promise of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, its chief apostles proclaim 
as their aim nothing more than “increased pur- 
chasing power.” Which does not mean that 
a greater share of the wealth produced by all 
those who labor, no matter in what honorable 
or socially useful occupation, is to remain per- 
manently in the possession of the masses in the 
shape of capital. But it is just this that 
matters! EP.K. 


Shall the Farm Become a 
Public Utility? 

The fact of their favorable attitude towards 
the Administration, which we do not criticize, 
seems to blind the Catholic press of the coun- 
try, a few notable instances excepted, against 
the dangers the Nation is courting. Although 
the President has repeatedly assured the peo- 
ple he desired constructive criticism of the 
theories and plans adopted, pursued and sug- 
gested by the Government in fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed on the Administration by 
various Acts of Congress intended to overcome 
the Depression. 


If the utterance of any of the individuals 
composing the President’s Cabinet or entrusted 
with a major task under the NRA or AAA 
called for serious consideration and discussion 
by those of our citizens professing adherence 
to sane political policy, it was the fear ex- 
pressed by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that price-fixing, demanded by the 
Governors of the Western States, would in- 
evitably lead to turning the farm into a Public 
Utility. And while Mr. Wallace showed no 
enthusiasm for the scheme, the well informed 
U. S. Weekly, of Washington, declared: 

“The idea of farming as a Public Utility, with con- 
trol of output and prices, is described by Government 
officials as less fantastic than it might seem normally, 
in view of the powers already lodged in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration.” 

The article goes on to elucidate the extent 
of the authority available for the purpose re- 
ferred to, and of which the people are not 
aware: 

“The public, busy trying to figure out processing 
‘taxes, bounty payments, hog killing campaigns, cotton 
plowing projects, and the like, is scarce aware of the 


most polished weapon in the hands of the Government—the 
Marketing Agreement.” 


Mr. Wallace believes legal prices for farm 


2) Bohmer’s Briefe u. kl. Schriften. 


Durch Joh. 
Janssen. Vol. 2. Freib., 1868, p. 101. 


commodities cannot be established “without 
regulating the farmer from sun-up to sun- 
down.” But he seems willing to grant the 
farmers their wish, “if that is what they want.” 
We believe, and so does Mr. Wallace, we are 
confident, they do not want it. But they may 
be misled into asking for it, as their only sal- 
vation, and from that day on Capitalists will 
acquire farms, round them out into estates, 
cultivate them with the aid of casuals, renters, 
sharecroppers, assured of a legal price for farm 
commodities granting Capital a snug profit. 


The proponents of Self-Sufficiency, insistent 
in their demands for reduction of acreage and 
crops, must, even though unwillingly, facili- 
tate the expropriation of the present genera- 
tion of American farmers, the grandsons of the 
pioneers, who turned the wilderness into a 
storehouse supplying the necessities of life, not 
merely to our own people, but also to the peo- 
ples of Europe. Such is the proverbial ingrati- 
tude of a Republic! 

| adieh Se Se: 


| Warder’s Review | 


How the Tariff “‘Helps” the Farmer 


The destruction of young pigs at the expense 
of the common treasury of our country resulted 
from the knowledge pork exports had declined 
to an extent which led to a surplus of hogs 
entirely out of proportion to the domestic needs 
of our people. The News Digest, published by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
declares: 

“Up until recent years the United States exported 
about one-half of the packing-house lard. Lard exports 
to Germany, the principal market, have been cut to a 
very considerable extent, due to a tariff barrier, which 
is about three times the present value of lard in this 
country. Exports of pork have also been reduced as a 
result of trade restrictions.”!) 

But were not these tariff barriers erected 
largely in retaliation for the obstacles we had 
placed in the way of imports from European 
countries? Misled by the press and propa- 
gandists, even the farmers of the states produc- 
ing our farm staples consented that the height 
of our tariff walls should be increased, and for 
this folly they are now paying the penalty, 
from which restriction of tilled acreage and de- 
struction of live stock will not save them in 
the end. 


How great their loss, the further admission, 
gleaned from the same source, reveals: 


“The proportion of the total quantity of pork and 
lard produced in the United States sold in foreign 
markets has declined from 17 percent in 1921 to less 
than 6 percent in 1932. Through a decline in export 
demand, the United States has lost a market for about 
five million hogs, or about 10 percent of total hog pro- 


1) Vol. I. No. 10, Dec. 9, 1988, p. 4. 
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duction.... Through a reduction in export demand for 
hogs a market for about five million acres of corn has 
been lost....The corn-hog adjustment program seeks 


to bring corn and hog production in line with domestic 
and export requirements, so that incomes of producers 
may be increased.” 

Or with other words: artificial means, which 
are all too apt to make matters worse con- 
founded, are resorted to with the intention of 
overcoming the results of a@ policy intended to 
grant finance-capital the opportunity to exploit 
domestic consumers. 


Robbing Nature—for What? 


The poverty and industrial backwardness of 
Ireland in the 19th century was, in part at 
least, due to the destruction of its forests in the 
17th and 18th centuries. They were cut down 
and the wood turned into charcoal until the 
country was denuded of its timber. Ultimately 
the iron furnaces, which devoured the stately 
old forests, were, of course, shut down. 


In modern times Spain, and in the ancient 
world Greece and Rome have similarly sinned 
by destroying their forests and suffered the 
punishment of mountain-sides lacking top-soil, 
rivers clogged by the debris swept into them by 
every heavy rain, and what must inevitably 
succeed such conditions, depopulation of the 
countryside. Nevertheless, neither we nor 
Canada would be warned. In fact, one of the 
recent press releases of the Canadian Govern- 
ment announces that the forests of Canada are 
to be drawn upon “to supply more articles of 
clothing,” etc. Not of the kind, however, man 
needs to protect himself against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. Canadian trees are to 
be turned into artificial silk, for which purpose 
a well-known firm of rayon manufacturers has 
let a contract for an enlargement of its plant 
at Cornwall, Ontario, which, when completed 
in 1934, will increase the number of employees 
from 1600 to 2000. The cost of the construc- 
tion work on the extension is estimated at 
$2,500,000. 


There are 75 mills in Canada engaged in 
manufacturing wood pulp. In 1931, the last 
year for which complete figures are available, 
they produced 3,167,960 tons of the raw mate- 
rial referred to, valued at $84,780,000. The by 
far greater part of the substance was, of 
course, turned into paper; but what kind of 
paper? And is the use so much of this paper 
is put to, really conducive to the welfare of the 
masses? The quality of the average newspaper 
and magazine leads one to deplore the fine old 
forests should serve no better purpose in the 
end. Rayon likewise represents a deplorable 
waste of raw material, labor, and hard-earned 
money spent on goods that look like silk but 
lack the inherent qualities of the product spun 
from the thread of the silkworm. 


“Rapacious Usury” Tolerated and Legalized 


Even the closely knit Christian society of the 
Middle Ages could not entirely prevent or 
stamp out usury. The nefarious practice was, 
however, never so prevalent or so generally 
tolerated as it is in our own country and, to 
mention another modern Democracy, Australia, 
for instance. 


So widespread and serious is this evil at the 
present time that it made necessary the organ- 
ization of the St. Louis Postal Employes’ Legal 
Aid Bureau. According to newspaper accounts 
it was formed at the request of Postmaster W. 
R. Jackson, of St. Louis, “after a personal in- 
vestigation showed that many of the 2200 Post 
Office employes were innocently involved in 
unfortunate obligations and entanglements 
with so-called ‘salary buying’ individuals and 
concerns.”!) A number of well-known at- 
torneys, named by the President of the St. 
Louis Bar Association, have volunteered to 
serve without compensation as advisory coun- 
sel of the new organization. 


While we admit this Legal Aid Bureau to be 
necessary, and the action of the Postmaster as 
well as the attorneys who have offered their 
services commendable, the question remains, 
why should public authority not merely permit 
usury to flourish, but even legalize a rate as 
high as forty percent per annum? Discussing 
an advertisement, inserted by the New South 
Wales Mont de Piete Deposit and Investment 
Co., in the Sun, of Melbourne, offering loans at 
a rate amounting to a trifle over thirty percent 
per annum, the Tribune, a Catholic weekly, 
castigates not merely the daily paper for ac- 
cepting the announcement but also the Govern- 
ment for permitting loan-sharks to exist: 

“One wonders how much longer our complacent Gov- 
ernment will dodder along its do-nothing way. Will it 
ever exert itself to even a simulation of spurious activ- 
ity in dealing with the evils that oppress the poor in 
our midst? Or is the Premier, pathetically discours- 
ing on generalities in Parliament, satisfied to give 
equally ineffectual addresses on ‘Things in General’ be- 
fore the Rotary Club?” 

The seriousness of the sin of usury and the 
injury it inflicts on individuals, families, and, 
of course, on society, warrant these severe 
strictures. 


A False “Pecuniary Mythology” 


High wages and low commodity prices are in- 
compatible under the present economic system. 
The favorable economic condition of the arti- 
sans in the Middle Ages, so frequently referred 
to since the publication of Janssen’s History of 
the German People Since the Reformation and 
Rogers’ volumes on Work and Wages, was 
largely due to low commodity prices accom- 
panying comparatively high wages. This made 


1) St. Louis Globe Democrat, Dec. 14, p. 2B. 
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for general welfare. Under present circum- 
stances, workingmen and white-collar employes 
receiving low wages, and of such there is al- 
ways a large number, are constantly facing 
poverty and even slipping into destitution, the 
inevitable result of temporary unemployment 
or mishap that may befall an individual so 
situated, or of some uncautious misstep. 


The folly of insisting on high wages, while 
leaving to chance, to monopolies, and an absurd 
system of distribution, the fixing of commodity 
prices, should be obvious. It is a truth Ameri- 
can labor must still learn. Answering Profes- 
sor Patrick Geddes’ question why British work- 
ingmen did not seek employment in France, as 
did emigrants from Spain, Italy and Poland, 
The Countryman declares the dollars of Amer- 
ica, the shillings of England, looked so much 
bigger than depreciated francs at two-pence 
that the thought to seek employment across the 
Channel evidently did not occur to British un- 
employed. An attitude of this kind the quart- 
erly referred to considers false, contending: 

“The workingman gets a better meal in France with 
the prevalent pay than a Britisher or American in his 
country. Namely, a full bottle of wine for three or 
four francs (15-22 cents) at the most (and often less), 
an omelette or meat, better vegetables than ever he 
tasted, cheese or fruit and a table napkin. And simi- 
larly he pays less for lodging and clothes, tram-ride 
and newspapers, etc., and in kindlier conditions.” 

In explanation of the advantages the author 
of these notes believes workingmen in France to 
be enjoying, he adduces the following argu- 
ments: 

“Because here survives the old political economy of 
. tiling the soil for all we’re worth. Deep and well for 
the crops—and children! Whereas to our workers has 
soaked down our later individualistic political economy 
of manufactures and machines, of buying cheap and 
selling dear, of giving as little and getting as much as 
you may, of futile ‘leisure’ and all other vicious doc- 
trines and habits of our economic system—of machin- 
istic and pecuniary mythology instead of bed-rock facts 
of life!’’1) 

What is here called the “pecuniary mythol- 
ogy” is indeed false and vicious. Masked as 
the “American Standard,” it has tempted wage- 
workers and salaried people to spend their in- 
come as fast, or faster even than it was earned. 
“Time payments” were invented, not with the 
intention of granting the masses a nobler and 
happier, a fuller life, but solely for the purpose 
of enabling them to hypothecate their earning 
- power, that is their brawn or their brain, to fi- 
nance capital. Such are the sins of the pres- 
ent economic system. 


Centralization, which is the doctrine of dis- 
organization and of the despotism of uniform- 
ity, injures vital unity. 


The REV. CANON MULLER 


1) Loe. eit. No. 2, Vol. Vi, p. 309) 


Contemporary Opinion 


A feeling of apprehension is everywhere; 
confidence has disappeared, distrust, fear, are 
on all sides. Statesmen, economists, scientists, 
all without exception are tired, exhausted men, 
from whom the impossible is asked. How far 
away seem the easy optimisms of the nineteenth 
century when men thought of nothing but 
“progress”, and when science was going to pro- 
vide the solution of everything. 

RT. REV. MYERS 
Auxiliary Bishop of Westminster?) 


Yes, let us have more “subsistence farm 
homesteads,” but let us not idly imagine that 
the establishment of such a homestead under 
the NRA will require nothing more than a slice 
out. of the $25,000,000 set aside for that pur- 
pose, and a “planned economy” with a cabalistic 
title of capitalized initial letters imposed by 
official administrators at Washington. “Rugged 
individualism,’’ which some now scorn, carried 
the heavy end of the burden in building up 
those genuine subsistence homesteads of the 
past. Can they be erected now without this 
quality of the sturdy pioneers? 

The Echo?) 


I have in front of me a copy of what is sure- 
ly the most interesting publication that has so 
far emerged from Nazi Germany. It is entitled 
Neu-beginnen, and it is the theoretical basis of 
a new revolutionary anti-Fascist group in Ger- 
many ....Its philosophy is Marxian, but it re- 
proaches the followers of Marx with preach- 
ing only too often the “inevitability” of the 
proletarian revolution....It is, in fact, the 
work of Marxians who have learnt the lesson 
of the Nazi revolution—that the collapse of 
capitalism, as we know it, does not at all neces- 
sarily lead to the seizure of power by the pro- 
letarians, but more probably to the dictatorship 
of the middle-class. This is surely the Achilles 
heel of Communist theory. 

: The New Statesman?) 


_ Bimetallism, as advocated by Father Cough- 
lin, has not worked, either in England, or 
France, or in the United States. It was adopt- 
ed as the monetary system by our country in 
1792. The impossibility of maintaining a bal- 
ance between the mint ratio and the market 
ratio of gold and silver led to its downfall in 
the United States. No economist of note ad- 
vocates it. Some are willing to admit its prac- 
ticability if placed on an international basis, in 


1) From the sermon, preached in French in th 
Church of Notre Dame, Geneva, at the annual mass to 
invoke the blessing of God on the assembly of the 
League of Nations. 

2) Buffalo, Dec. 10, 1933, p. 5. 

3) London, Oct. 28, 1933, p. 507. 
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other words, if large commercial nations such 
as the United States, England, Germany, 
France, Italy and Japan were, by concerted 
action, to adopt it. But none sees in it any 
practical possibility if adopted by the United 
States alone. 

_ But why not then get international bimetal- 
lism? Perhaps the reasons that made a failure 
of the Brussels Monetary Conference called by 
President Cleveland in 1892, and to which 
financial experts, representatives of the leading 
countries of the world were invited, will give 
the answer to the question. 


| in The Wanderer’) 


After only three months under NRA the 
unions claim to have boosted their numbers 
from an approximate 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 
and their drive is toward 25,000,000 before the 
Recovery Act draws to its legal close. It does 
not require a lively imagination to foresee the 
result to independent labor relations or equality 
of opportunity if this goal or any major part 
of it is reached. The implications of any bloc 
of such formidable proportions are serious in- 
deed. Collective bargaining and organized 
domination are two entirely different things. 
Even collective bargaining cannot be truly col- 
lective except as the consumer is recognized as 
a party to the bargaining. There comes a point 
in cost pyramiding beyond which the consumer 
quits buying and then—depression and unem- 
ployment. So far the programs of organized 
labor appear to ignore the presence of the all 
important consumer factor in the economic 
triumvirate. 

Both employers and labor would do well to 
consider the direction in which we are drifting 
and recognize the fact that strikes, misrepre- 
sentation and excessive demands do not consti- 
tute recovery; and that organized domination, 
whatever its source, will not long be tolerated 
in America. 

Members Service Letter 
The Employers’ Association of Chicago”) 


The World Economic Congress has failed, 
the delegates have gone home, and no knowl- 
edgeable person expects that they will ever 
come back....It is idle to speculate on the 
immediate causes of failure or to attempt to 
apportion the blame. When the Conference as- 
sembled the bankers made a determined at- 
tempt to get themselves appointed financial 
dictators with executive powers. That scheme 
was defeated; but from thence onward the Con- 
gress sank into the doldrums. Whether the 
disappointed financiers “torpedoed” the Con- 
gress, we cannot say. Only those in the inner 
circle know the truth and they will not tell— 
not yet, at any rate.... 


1) Dec. 7, 1933, p. 4. 
2) Nov. 14, 1933, p. 2. 


In the meantime, what is going to happen? 
We were told that the Conference would suc- 
ceed because it must, because if it did not there 
would be an end of our civilization. It failed, 
and our civilization is still carrying on—... Mr. 
Bernard Shaw says there is only one great man 
in the banking world and he has said of the 
money problem, “I don’t understand it.” So 
perhaps they were all wrong when they prophe- 
sied imminent disaster. Or is the present im- 
provement slight, transient, and superficial? 
The majority of people are content to be opti- 
ens but for ourselves we decline to take 

e latter view. The isomer) 


The present attitude toward the NRA indi- 
cates a turning away from old theories. Samuel 
Gompers would have viewed the whole project 
with grave suspicion .... Who can doubt what 
his reaction would have been to the speech of 
General Hugh S. Johnson at a regular session 
of the A. F. L. convention? The General told 
the convention that strikes are wholly unneces- 
sary under the NRA and he intimated that they 
are illegal. 

_ As to the relation of both employers’ organ- 
izations and trade unions to the Government, 
he said significantly: 

“A fully organized and unchecked industry could ex- 
ploit and dominate a whole nation. A fully organized 
and unchecked labor could do exactly the same. There 
must be responsibility in each such organization. There 
must be a check on these great powers. Our govern- 
ment is government of the whole people. Its principal 
excuse for existence is protection of the whole people. 
These vast organizations of industry and labor must 
each be responsible to government and each must ad- 
mit governmental participation and control. No in- 
dustrial combination must be permitted to practice 
monopolistic oppression and exploitation. No labor com- 
bination must be permitted to paralyze a whole in- 
dustry by the unchecxed use of power.... The blue- 
print plan is thus simple enough to state. Organized 
industry and organized labor both responsible and both 
headed into governmental participation and absolute 
veto power—thus to permit the widest possible latitude 
of self-government, self-discipline, and complete co- 
operation, but to check instantly any abuse of power at 
its very inception.” 

There could hardly be a statement of policy 
so completely opposite to the views of Samuel 
Gompers, and equally opposite to the tradi- 
tional theory of the American Federation of 
Labor.. But the convention took it in its 
stride.... Two days later when the resolutions 
committee reported “unstinted support” of the 
NRA program, a delegate with some reputation 
for insurgency arose and denounced these pas- 
sages in General Johnson’s speech. Then the 
report of the committee was unanimously 


adopted. JouN A. FITcH 
in The Survey”) 


1) “A quarterly journal of Catholic opinion,” Oct.- 
Dec., 1938, p. 175. 

2) “The A. F. of L. and the New Deal”. N. Y., Nov. 
1933, p. 874-5. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Both the five sessions and the dinner meet- 
ing conducted at Detroit on December 4th and 
5th under the auspices of the Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems were largely de- 
voted to a discussion of the NRA and its rela- 
tion to the economic situation and the various 
problems with which it must contend. 


One of the outstanding features of the program was 
the address on “The New Industrial Revolution” by 
Msgr. John A. Ryan. 


The haphazard fashion of conducting church- 
door racks in our country accounts in part for 
their lack of success. English Catholics have 
instituted Box Tenders to whose care the racks 
are intrusted. At the recent annual general 
meeting of the Birmingham Box Tenders, held 
in the Bishop’s House, Birmingham, at the end 
of November, Right Rev. Msgr. Price, who pre- 
sided, reminded the Box Tenders of their 
duties and responsibilities as such, and pointed 
out that the work was a form of Catholic Ac- 
tion which had the approval of the Archbishop. 

The position is strong in Birmingham, where the 
Catholic Truth Society has cases or tables in most of 


the churches; and there are upwards of one hundred 
known Box Tenders in the Diocese. 


FREEMASONRY 


The antagonism towards the Hitler regime 
in France and other countries is undoubtedly 
fostered to a degree by the knowledge of the 
National Socialists having suppressed the Ma- 
sonic lodges in Germany. The first Masonic 
organization to discontinue was the “Symbolic 
Grand Lodge of Germany”, with headquarters 
at Leipzig, an influential and active body. The 
decision to do so was reached on March 27 and 
28 last. 

However, three branches of this Grand Lodge still 
exist. Two in Jerusalem and one in Saarbruecken, in 
the Saar State, which is at present not an integral part 
of Germany. The three organizations belong to a par- 
ent body called “The Symbolic Grand Lodge in Exile.” 

A Masonic periodical, Wiener Freimaurer - Zeitung, 
which had discontinued publication, but was recently 
revived, declares the losses sustained in Germany to 


have been offset by the founding of new lodges in 
Dutch India, Brazil and Mexico. 


FAMINE 


A terrible picture of the “water and food 
famine” South Africa is experiencing has been 
transmitted to the Fides Service by Rev. Ber- 
nard Huss, R.M.M., a witness of what is con- 
sidered “the worst drought known for a hun- 
dred years.” 


“Many formerly well-to-do white farmers are totally 
ruined,” Fr. Huss writes; “a large number of Natives 
have been driven from their holdings by the drought. 
Their plight has at least aroused the government and 
mealie rations are issued to the famine-stricken people 
In various parts of South Africa. Not a few Natives 
have been living for weeks on bitter melons that grow 
wild on ploughed lands, but even their supply is now ex- 


hausted. Others are lucky if, in their wanderings, they 
obtain one meal a week.” 

Roumania, known as a wheat exporting coun- 
try, is likewise suffering from lack of food at 
present. According to the Katholische Arbet- 
terblatt, published at Temisvar, the government 
has decided to assist poor farmers in the old 
kingdom with corn, for the purchase of which 
five million lei have been appropriated. 


The labor paper referred to calls this a fine sugges- 
tion, but is rather doubtful regarding its efficacy be- 
cause the allotted sum is so small, while the number of 
starving people is so great. Besides, there is the ques- 
tion “whether help will not arrive too late.” 


THE NATIONAL DEBT BURDEN 


The most extensive investigation of the debts 
outstanding is that made during the past year 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and pub- 
lished in book form as “The Internal Debts of 
the United States” by the Macmillan Company. 
This is a study by a number of eminent statis- 
ticians and consultants, and their estimate is 
that the total long-term debt as of approxi- 
mately the beginning of last year was $134,- 
000,000,000 and the short-term business and 
personal debt $104,000,000,000, to which may 
be added $7,500,000,000 and $600,000,000 for 
the short-term debt of Federal and State and 
local Governments, respectively. 


The Federal, State and local Governments are the 
largest debtors, together owing $42,000,000,000. The 
total indebtedness given is $246,000,000,000. Of this 
total the portion owed by “poor people” would neces- 
sarily be confined to the personal indebtedness, a share 
of the farm mortgages, and a small part of the urban 
mortgages and business indebtedness. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Legalized although restricted sale of contra- 
ceptives has now been inaugurated in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. According to the Grand 
Rapids Herald, of November 17th of last year, 
the following conditions have been established 
in that city: 

“On motion of Com. Henry W. Walstrom, the city 
commission yesterday adopted and made immediately. 
effective the new ordinance to regulate the sale and 
distribution of contraceptives here. The ordinance re- 


stricts the sale to physicians and pharmacists and pro- 
vides fine and invrisonment as penalty for violation.” 


An address at the Madras, Rotary Club by 
a prominent medical official, Col. Hingston, ad- 
vocating birth control clinics, was featured by 
the Madras press as a counterblast to the recent 
Catholic protest against the same proposal. 
“Col. Hingston,” writes the Examiner, of Bom- 
bay, “brought out the usual arguments in favor 
of birth prevention, but did not attempt—no 
birth preventionist ever does—to answer the 
main argument against it. Instead of doing so, 
he put forward in direct reply to the recent 
ame exposition on this subject this argu- 
ment: 


““But how can one say that the act of birth control 
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is an evil when we know definitely that it is doing good 
im a very large number of cases?’ ” 

In other words,” writes the Examiner, “he argued 
that ‘the end justifies the means’. Clearly that is what 
his words signify.” 

Sl Is Significant that,” the Catholic weekly referred 
to, continues, “it should have been the Rotary Club at 
Madras which provided a platform for the defence of 
birth prevention. Father Cahill, S.J., the eminent 
authority on Freemasonry, describes Rotary as being 
one of several associations which are a type of Imper- 
fect Freemasonry, sometimes called White Freemas- 
onry, and organized by Freemasons for the Masonic 
interpenetration of Christian society.” 


FASCISM 


_The existence of the British Union of Fas- 
cists proves the ideas and ideals first propa- 
gated in Italy to have taken root in Great 
Britain. It seems a rather active body to which 
even Catholics have attached themselves. A 
correspondence conducted between two Cath- 
olics, Mr. Erie Bateman and Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, has brought to light the following opinions. 

The former had requested elucidation of a 
paragraph in Sir Mosley’s book, which Mr. 
Bateman had interpreted as granting the State 
the right to enforce sterilization. To this letter 
Sir Oswald Mosley replied: 


“The paragraph which you raise simply lays down 
the only test which Fascism, as a national and political 
creed, has a right to impose upon the individual. We 
expect him to keep fit in mind and body to serve the 
State; we do not imnose on his moral obligations be- 
yond this. On the other hand, every Fascist has com- 
plete liberty of conscience to add to these limited de- 
mands of Fascism whatever moral or religious test his 
conscience may dictate. 

“We stand, as you know, for complete religious tol- 
eration, and do not seek to interfere with the work or 
the education of the churches. No more should be read 
into this paragraph than is contained within it— 
namely, every Fascist is expected to keep himself sound 
in mind and body to serve the State. 

“We have very many Catholic members, and a very 
good understanding with the Catholic Church.” 


POPULATION 


Because of changes in population trends since 
1930 which have upset the averages on which 
vital statistics are compiled, Census Bureau 
officials believe that it is imperative a new 
census be taken. Congress will be asked in 
January to authorize it. The great drop in the 
birth rate which has occurred in recent years 
and the drift of population from the cities to 
the suburban areas are two developments which 
census officials say have upset their usual popu- 
lation estimates. 

These new trends, according to Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
Assistant Director of the Census, make the present 
birth and death statistics inaccurate because no one 
knows the exact population of the areas reporting. 

Dr. Rice offers an explanation for the theory that the 
death rate is falling unusually fast during the depres- 
sion. He believes that the drop is shown because the 
population estimates on which the mortality figures are 
based are too high. It is probable, he says, that figures 
based on a new population count will show little change 
in the death rate now compared with that before 1929. 

A startling decrease in the birth rate is the other 
factor which has upset the usual calculations. It has 


dropped from 25 per 1,000 in 1915 to 17.4 per 1,000 
in 1982, 

Since the estimates of population have been based on 
the last regular census plus the annual rate of growth 
for the previous 10-year period, any sharp variation 
voids the basis for estimate. 


CHILD LABOR 


According to Editor and Publisher for No- 
vember 18, the revised newspaper code contains 
the original clause exempting newsboys, with 
the following modification: 

Provided, that persons under 14 years of age shall 
not be employed in street sales after 7 p. m. from Octo- 


ber 1st to March 31; and after 8 p. m. from April 1st 
to September 30. 


Relating only to night work, this fails to pre- 
vent children between 14 and 16 years from 
night selling, and does not touch the other three 
objections of the Committee to the unrestricted 
employment of children in newspaper sales and 
delivery: the employment of girls, the employ- 
ment of very young children, and work in the 
early morning hours. 


In all the 119 approved codes there is nothing that 
approaches the proposed newspaper code for laxity in 
regard to child labor. According to the American Child, 
the National Child Labor Committee has met with both 
open opposition and positive obstruction in seeking to 
obtain public support for the moderate proposal that 
the minimum age for boys selling or delivering news- 
papers should be set at 14 years, with no nightwork for 
boys under 16, and with the employment of girls pro- 
hibited. 


SALARIES AND WAGES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The reduction of salaries heretofore paid 
Federal employees has met with considerable 
opposition. While this action has undoubtedly 
caused much hardship, due in many cases to un- 
warranted injustices, organized labor believes 
the attitude of the Federal Government in this 
respect to be at variance with those of its poli- 
cies intended to increase the earning power of 
the wages throughout the nation. The follow- 
ing resolution, adopted on December 7th by the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, a Branch of 
the A. F. of L., expresses well this opinion on 
the subject: 


“Whereas, We renew our solemn protest against 
wage cutting experiments on the part of the Govern- 
ment, a policy which has never been resorted to in the 
past. If this law is continued by those in charge of 
legislation the large corporations and ‘Captains of In- 
dustry’ shall be guided by the example set rather than 
by the precept preached. With flimsy promises they 
will secure governmental LOANS and CONTRACTS 
and then, through ‘chiseling’ and conniving, will refuse 
to increase mass purchasing power through enhanced 
payrolls. This would sound the alarm in trumpet tones 
to the nation that the economic recovery is lagging. 
It would swiftly lead to a diminished volume of general 
business, a sharp descent in commodity price levels 
and a restriction in consumption all along the line. It 
would prove a fatal blow aimed at returning confidence 
and mounting purchasing power, and would retard 
rather than hasten a return to prosperity.” 

The resolution was sent to the Members of Congress 
with the request to lend their efforts to an early repeal 
of Title 2 of the Economy Act, which authorized the 
salary reduction for Government employees. 
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SHRINKING MARKETS FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


European countries using cotton in large 
quantities have for many years sought means 
of emancipating their cotton industry from the 
American market. England especially, has 
anxiously striven in that direction. With what 
success the following information, recently 
published, relating to the progress of the Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Corporation since it be- 
gan its work at the end of 1921 reveals. 


It is recorded that the cotton produced in the British 
Empire, excluding India, in the season 1921 was only 
166,154 bales of 400 lbs. each, whereas in the season 
ended 1932 the total had increased to 480,727 bales. 
During this period the most rapid expansion has taken 
place in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, as in the past season 
234,964 bales were produced, against only 30,519 bales 
in 1921. It must be admitted that in many countries 
the production has been very irregular. For instance, 
in Tanganyika in 1921 the amount grown was 7,327 
bales. There was steady progress until 32,954 bales 
were produced in 1928. Since then, however, there has 
been a serious setback, the output for last year being 
only 16,500 bales. Another instance of this kind is 
Nigeria. In 1921 the amount grown was 30,000 bales, 
and by 1926 there was an increase to 47,909 bales; but 
last year the total was only 6,268 bales. (These results 
are probably entirely due to weather conditions.) 


To this information the Hconomist adds the 
following significant remarks: 


“Compared with the big crops produced in the United 
States, Empire-grown cotton is of comparatively small 
dimensions, but during the last few years, owing to in- 
creases in Empire grades, spinners have had a much 
wider choice as to the sources of their raw material, 
and this has been a distinct advantage. The fact that 
more Empire cotton can now be economically used, and 
that Empire grades are now available both for mixing 
and for pure Empire yarn, is encouraging both for 
growers and spinners.” 


WASTE 


The majority of popular American maga- 
zines constitute trash, of a more or less pro- 
nounced kind. Cost of production and distri- 
bution a waste of capital, effort and time. As 
ephemeral as sisco-flies, they nevertheless rep- 
resent unusual economic efforts, both costly and 
wasteful. Because the American News Com- 
pany employs International Trucks, construct- 
ed by International Harvester Company, its 
services are praised in the following terms by 
the Harvester Trust in one of its display ads: 


“Americans are the world’s greatest magazine read- 
ers. Each month, each week, millions of magazines 
are moved from the printing presses to the news-stands 
of the nation. Simultaneous national distribution of peri- 
odicals! 

“Though it be printed in New York, a magazine is 
put on sale on precisely the same day on the news- 
stands of Portland, Maine, or Portland, Oregon, through 
the smooth, unfailing service of the American News 
Company, Inc. ‘This great distributing organization, 
through its 200 branches, serves regularly more than 
75,000 retailers in the United States and Canada—and 
over 70% of these dealers every day by motor truck,” 
and so on. 

In the end these efforts result in hardly anything bet- 
ter than mental dyspepsia, weakened morals, and waste 
paper selling at 40 cents per hundred pounds! 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Knoxville, Tenn., has voted almost 2 to 1 to 
buy power from the government development in 
the Tennessee Valley (TVA) and issue bonds 
for $314, millions to build a municipal distribut- 
ing system. The vote was light but it means 
that TVA is assured a substantial market for 
its kilowatts. Up to now no one had agreed to 
buy their current except Tupelo, Miss. (pop. 
6,000) and a few small towns. 


The Tennessee Public Service Corp., the local power 
company in Knoxville, an Electric Bond & Share sub- 
sidiary, has decided to continue in competition with the 
new city system. 5 : 

Present rates in Knoxville for residence service are 
60c per month plus 5e per kilowatt hour, with lower 
schedules for customers using current and larger 
volume. TVA says that its power must be retailed to 
homes at Tupelo at 8c a kw.-hr., and the same condi- 
tion will apparently apply in Knoxville. The Knoxville 
utility announces that it will now make “drastic rate 
reductions” and abandon its unprofitable street railway 
system, in order to meet this situation. 


HOUSING 


In its home town of Newark, N. J., the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America is build- 
ing a block of apartments which are to be 
rented at an average of $9 a room. The city 
fathers have granted their active cooperation. 
Inside the building group is a large area which 
the municipality bought and will operate as a 
playground for the neighborhood. Thus Pru- 
dential had to buy only the footage on which 
the buildings stand. 


The company has assured the use of the apartments 
by a low-income group which suffers probably more 
than any other from bad housing. It selected a block 
in a quarter predominantly Negro and is confining 
leases to tenants of color. Heat, hot water and janitor 
service are included in rentals; all the tenant has to 
buy is gas and electricity. Bath rooms and halls are 
attractive, and have skid-proof floors. 

A few years ago the Prudential built in Newark the 
Chellis Austin block of apartments for white people. 
Rents per room run around $13.50. 


THE MACHINE 


For the Norris painting machine, now being 
marketed by the Electrical Painting Equip- 
ment Co., the following advantages are claimed: 


The Norris painter, “5 times faster than a brush,” 
uses no air. It is a self-contained unit, paint container, 
motor and all weighing 5% Ib., plugging into any 
socket. Paint is thrown out by centrifugal force in a 
fan-shaped spray. A cut-off on all four sides makes it 
possible to vary the spray from an inch to half a yard 
in width in order to paint up to door frames, moldings, 
baseboards. There is only one moving assembly, the 
motor rotor, paint distributor, and worm which feeds 
the paint to the distributor. The machine takes all 
kinds of paint and enamel and creates no fog in op- 
eration. 

The gun will handle 1,500 sq. ft. of wall an hour, 
saving 60 per cent of the cost of brush painting. It 
will do 2-coat job, plain or stippled in one operation. 


It can also be used for outside work, even on rough 
surfaces. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Letters of Father Franz Pierz, 
Pioneer Missioner 
de 
(Introduction) 

No one at all familiar with the history of the 
activities, the civilizing and colonizing en- 
deavors of the Missionaries in the old North- 
west will inquire: “Who was this Franz 
Pierz?’”” He was so outstanding a pioneer in 
each of the domains referred to that no un- 
biased historian could possibly ignore him. 
And in fact, no one has done so. Many have 
rendered him merited honor, particularly since 
the inception of the recent gratifying awaken- 
ing of interest in mission research in our coun- 
try.!) However, the first exhaustive biography 
of this missioner and the first adequate treat- 
ment of his manifold contributions to the civ- 
ilization of the old Northwest still remains to 
be written. God alone knows whether that ever 
will be done. 


It is indeed not an easy task to do justice in 
every respect to a man who has to his credit 
fully sixty years devoted to intensive apostolic 
labors and the promotion of civilization, con- 
tinued, moreover, in two continents, Europe and 
America. At least five distinct racial groups 
are under obligations to him: the Slovenes, his 
countrymen, among whom he labored for 22 
years, Indians, white native Americans, Ger- 
mans and French, in whose service he spent 
himself in this country during the almost 38 
years of his residence in the United States. One 
really should inquire of all these elements the 
extent of their indebtedness to him. 


Another difficulty arises from the fact that 
his writings—letters and other mission reports 
—the chief sources remaining to us for a pos- 
sible biography, are scattered throughout 
Europe and the United States. Moreover, the 
bulk of these are written in his mother tongue, 
the Slovenian, spoken by scarce one and one- 
half million people. These sources, though by 
no means all, have indeed already been ex- 
ploited. His first biographer, Rev. Fr. Hrovat, 
O.F.M., has presented us with a general survey 
of his life and labors. But a European cannot 


1) Bibliography: Hrovat, Rev. Florentinus, O.F.M.: 
Franc Pirec etc. Celovec, 1887. P. 111.—Jacklié, Rev. 
Dr. Franc: Franc Pire. In his work Baragovi nasled- 
niki, Celje, 1931. Pp. 13-20.—Rezek, Rev. Antoine Ivan: 
Rev. Francis Xavier Pierz. In his History of the Di- 
ocese of Saulte Ste. Marie and Marquette, Houghton, 
Mich., 1906. Vol. I, Pp. 344-359.—Verwyst, Rev. Chry- 
sostom, O.F.M.: Rev. Francis Pierz. In Life and Labors 
of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, Milwaukee, 1900. Pp. 879- 
393.—Seliskar, Rev. John: The Rev. Francis Pirec. In 
Acta et Dicta, St. Paul. Vol. III, July TOME RNOneles ee Dp. 
68-90.—Norton, Sister Mary Aquinas, M.A.: Father 
Pierz Among the Chippewa (1852-1864). In Catholic 
Missionary Activities in the Northwest, 1818-1864. Pp. 
123-137.—McDonald, S. Grace: Father Francis Pierz, 
Missionary. In Minnesota History, Quarterly, published 
by Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. Vol. X, No. 
2, 1929, Pp. 107-125. 


possibly do full justice to a man whose life was 
spent in the extension of civilization in Amer- 
ica. Hence it is not surprising that Fr. 
Hrovat’s work is marred by two great omis- 
sions. It assuredly does not adequately recog- 
nize his achievements as civilizer of the Indians 
and colonizer of the whites, in which réles he 
deserves especially well of our country. 

_ I do not intend to fill out these gaps. This 
1s not the proper place to do so, nor has the pre- 
liminary research, necessary for such a task, 
been carried out. The letters of Father Pierz, 
which are to be presented in subsequent: issues, 
and which I have placed at the disposal of the 
Director of the Central Bureau, are intended as 
so many stones for the building of the struc- 
ture. Possibly these letters will encourage 
some one to undertake the suggested task. I 
have particularly in mind scholarly Sisters, 
aspiring to academic degrees. I have observed 
that a number of them devote themselves to re- 
search work in the history of the American 
Missions. Some of them are largely responsible 
for the fact that Father Pierz is not utterly 
forgotten. 

One thing is certain: It would not be an un- 
grateful task. I even make bold to declare such 
efforts should be dictated by gratitude, particu- 
larly on the part of a descendent of pioneer 
German Americans. For after the Indians, 
German American Catholics owe him the great- 
est debt of gratitude. Strange as this state- 
ment may seem, it is nevertheless true and can 
be readily substantiated. 

When Pierz came into Minnesota Territory 
in 1852, it was but sparsely settled. Three 
years earlier, when it was proclaimed a Terri- 
tory, there was but one white man to every 40 
square miles. And even the majority of these 
were not farmers, but principally agents, mer- 
chants and traders of various types, and 
soldiers, housed in small forts. As a recog- 
nized authority on farming Pierz promptly re- 
alized what an immense dead capital this uncul- 
tivated fertile soil represented. As a Catholic 
missioner he could not be indifferent to who 
would, in the future, be the owners of this land. 
He desired to have it taken up by Catholic 
settlers, and the sooner the better. But whence 
was he to obtain them in adequate numbers? 
For the available acreage was of vast extent. 

If there had been a sufficient number of his 
immediate countrymen in the United States, 
Pierz would certainly have exhorted them first 
of all to migrate to Minnesota. However, Slo- 
venian immigration to our country was, at the 
time, just beginning, and the number of new- 
comers was very small. Pierz indeed addressed 
himself to the people of his own homeland, 
urging prospective emigrants to come to Min- 
nesota, where a land of promise awaited them. 
But even if one half of the inhabitants of 
Upper Carniola had responded to his invitation, 
Minnesota still would have been but meagerly 
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settled. -As a matter of fact, very few of his 
countrymen were persuaded to emigrate, among 
them Father Pierz’ sister, Appolonia. His ex- 
hortations did not meet with general approval 
in his native land. The shadows cast before 
by the coming Civil War served as a welcome 
deterrent. 

Since no time was to be lost if Minnesota was 
to be settled by Catholics, Pierz initiated an 
active campaign among Catholic German immi- 
grants, whose number already was large. His 
principal medium of approach to them was the 
Wahrheitsfreund, published in Cincinnati; an- 
other important channel was his own advertis- 
ing pamphlet: ‘Eine kurze Beschreibung des 
Minnesota-Territoriums”, which was also in- 
corporated in his book: ‘Die Indianer in Nord- 
Amerika”, etc.?) 

His description of the beauties and natural 
wealth of Minnesota is quite romantic. Small 
wonder that his appeals awakened a loud echo 
among the German settlers. According to a 
short item, printed in the Wahrheitsfreund of 
March 4, 1854, 50 families had settled on the 
Sauk River. The total number of those who 
responded to his invitations still remains to be 
ascertained. It is safe, however, to assert that 
most of the colonies in Stearns County, and 
they are predominantly German, had their 
origin in the response to Pierz’ efforts.?) 

However, he did not merely coax the German 
settlers into Minnesota to leave them to their 
fate; rather he manifested a truly paternal 
solicitude for their progress, doing what he 
could for their welfare. One must not, how- 
ever, forget that his mission field compared to 
a large diocese, as far as geographical dimen- 
sions are concerned. He was able to visit and 
offer the scattered groups opportunity to com- 
ply with their religious duties only a few times 
each year. This arrangement was a source of 
no slight disappointment to many of the set- 
tlers, most of whom were devoted Catholics. 
In order to satisfy their demands in this respect 
as quickly as possible he applied himself dili- 
gently to organizing them into parishes, build- 
ing churches and seeking everywhere to obtain 
priests for their service. A letter addressed to 
his friend, Rev. M. Kristan, in his former home, 
dated January 5, 1857, reveals him to have 
erected six sizable churches for the Germans in 
Minnesota during the first three years of his 
mission activities in that Territory.‘) 

Since the Bishop (of St. Paul) could not as- 
sign any priests to this new mission field, Pierz 


2) Pierz, Franz, Die Indianer in Nord-Amerika; ihre 
Jebensweise, Sitten und Gebrauche etc., St. Louis, 1855, 
Pipes Os 

3) McDonald, S. Grace. L. ¢., p. 119. As we learn 
from another source, most of these settlers had come 
from Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. Cfr. Gavlin, 
Sister EKucharista, The Influence and Conditions A ffect- 
ing the Settlement of Minnesota. Dissertation of the 
Chicago University, 1929, p. 183. 

4) Hrovat, L. ¢c., p. 70. 
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appealed to the German Benedictines at SS 
Vincent’s Abbey in Pennsylvania. His efforts 
were successful and in the spring of 1856 the 
first three Benedictines entered his mission field 
and laid the foundation for the present st. 
John’s Abbey. A year later Benedictine Sisters 
from Bavaria arrived, to take over the instruc- 
tion of the children.®) Pierz relinquished the 
care of souls of his German protegees to the 
monks, who, on their part, for the time being, 
were compelled to serve the people only as itin- 
erant missioners. For his labors among the 
Indians he was unable to obtain assistance. 
Again and again he visited the Fathers, re- 
questing them to assign one of their number to 
aid him in his Indian Mission.£) They, how- 
ever, could not even meet all requirements of 
the ministry among the Germans. For, on the 
one hand, the size and number of the German 
parishes was increasing, while on the other the 
larger and older congregations were insistent in 
their demands for resident pastors. 

Since his appeals for co-workers, addressed 
to St. Paul, produced no results, Pierz pre- 
sented a plea to the entire American hierarchy 
in 1862. Unfortunately, this effort too bore no 
fruit. Meeting with refusals or empty promises 
everywhere, he decided, during the winter of 
1863-64, to hasten to Europe to enlist, if pos- 
sible, new forces for missionary labors both 
among the Indians and the whites. In January, 
1864, he appeared unexpectedly in his native 
land. The enthusiastic zeal for the missions 
displayed by the venerable priest, entering up- 
on the seventies, could not fail to elicit sub- 
stantial response. As early as April of the 
same year we discover him returning to Amer- 
ica, accompanied by 15 candidates for the mis- 
sions. Only one of their number, Rev. J. Buh, 
had been ordained, the remainder being stu- 
dents of Theology, Philosophy and the humani- 
ties in various years of their respective courses. 
Four of the latter group turned to other voca- 
tions in the United States; the remaining stu- 
dents gradually matured to take up their labors 
in the mission field. Only two, however, Rev. 
Buh and Rev. Tomazin, devoted themselves en- 
tirely and lastingly to the Indian Missions; all 
the others: Plut, Trobec, Katzer, Zuzek, Berg- 
hold, Tomazevié, Spath, Stern, Erlah and Pav- 
letié engaged in the cure of souls among the 
whites.7) Since the six Slovenes in the group 
had as perfect a command of the German lan- 
guage as of their own, Pierz provided the Ger- 
man settlers, with priests as well as was 
possible. 

For yet another benefit the Germans of Min- 
nesota are indebted to Father Pierz. He pre- 
served them from a catastrophe, the extent of 
which, had it not been prevented, cannot even 


4 Be ve Ligics pate, 
nnalen der Verbreitung des Glaub i 
No. 150. 1859. IV., p. 386. Bebo ye 
7) SeliSkar, op. cit., p. 85. 
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be estimated. I refer to the insurrection of the 
Indians in 1862. Had it not been for his inter- 
vention, the Chippewas would have wrought just 
as bloody vengeance on their neighbors, mostly 
Germans, as the Sioux on the settlers at New 
Ulm. Indirectly Pierz averted this calamity, in 
part by causing the refusal of the Catholic 
Chippewas, under his spiritual care, to join the 
Sioux in the uprising; in part he interferred 
directly, by checking, at the risk of his life, the 
Insurgent movement which had already seized 
upon the Chippewas. Several hundred pagan 
and Protestant members of this tribe, led by 
Hole in Day, had raised the standard of revolt 
and had advanced, plundering, burning and 
ravaging what lay in their path, to the vicin- 
ity of Pierz’ central mission station, Crow 
Wing. It had even been decided to plunder and 
set fire to the place. 
ReEv. Huco BREN, D.D., O.F.M. 
Lemont, Ill. 
(To be continued) 


On the Centenary of the German 
Catholic Colony at Shoal Creek, Ml. 
III. 


It was from the beginnings described that the 
growth of the Church in Clinton County we 
witness today, sprang. The County is still, 
after a century, almost entirely rural in char- 
acter, though several coal mines are operated 
within its borders. It has remained also pre- 
dominantly Catholic and German, not neces- 
sarily by language but by the numerical pre- 
cedence of that ethnic group. In a cultural and 
a religious sense the county presents an inter- 
esting picture. Where a century ago not a 
single Catholic church edifice stood, and where 
until 1839 even the first parish did not have a 
resident pastor, there twelve Catholic parishes 
thrive. Travelling through the county, one is 
repeatedly greeted by the sight of a church 
tower. In fact, one is hardly at any time out 
of sight of a gleaming cross topping some 
slender spire. Distances of four to six miles 
separate the churches, which have in the past 
century given to the Church two Bishops, 34 
secular and 8 regular priests, 5 Brothers and 
218 Sisters. Church, school and other institu- 
tional development is indicated by the follow- 
ing table, drawn up from information furn- 
ished by the Catholic Directory for 1933: 


Teaching staff Catholic Insti- 
tutions other 


it at Parochial 
oo School Pupils. than schools 
BAIIO@NS: 2a. ce-3- eset 8 Sisters 97 
‘ : Erte bua it eS eee 5 oad 
ANISton......------- lay teacher 85 be, pari: 
at High S. 
i 151 
Bartel SOsccecc.e--- 3 Ghar 7 
Beckemeyev...... 4 Sisters 124 


2 Sisters 
1 lay 
lel, Se 


OSD at 2 ess 


3896 patients 


10 Sisters 248 
Breese (2 par.) eee | 


4 Sisters Hospital and 
Carkvin se 1 lay t. 177;)Home for 
ihe ger | 4 Sisters at Aged; 7 S., 64 
Hes: 66 {p., 31 inmates 
Damiansville.... 2 Sisters 84 
4 Sisters 
Germantown... A lst ont 289 
Marydale........... i ee 27 
New Baden....... 4 Sisters Z22 
| 4 Sisters 190 
Site OSes eee 1 Sister at H. 
[es 4 
irentone-es 8 Sisters 142 
56 Sisters 2062 3 inst., 17 Sis- 
9 lay  teach- ters, 547 pati- 
ers ents and in- 


mates 


That Germantown itself has kept pace with 
the other communities in the county, is indicat- 
ed by the number of teachers and pupils listed. 
And that it has remained true to the best tra- 
ditions of its German Catholic founders as a 
civic community was indicated some twenty 
years ago in an interesting manner. The no- 
torious Menace, of Aurora, Mo., in its issue for 
January 31, 1914, had printed an article, at- 
tacking Germantown as a “Catholic” communi- 
ty, giving a great deal of space to the saloon 
situation, and decrying the “rule of Rome” 
and its alleged evil influence upon the citizens. 
With the aid of a statement prepared by Rev. 
Wm. F. Walter, now of New Baden, at one time 
assistant priest at Germantown, the Central 
Bureau was able to repudiate the various 
charges advanced. A portion of Father Wal- 
ter’s statement, incorporated by the Bureau in 
its brochure “The Viper’s Venom”’, and dealing 
with alleged lawlessness in Germantown, de- 
clares, on the authority of the mayor of Ger- 
mantown, the Circuit Clerk of Clinton County, 
and the Court records of the county: 

“1. Germantown Township, mind you, not only the 
village, has had, in all its history, covering more than 
half a century, but one of its citizens before the Circuit 
Court on a charge of felony, and that man was ac- 
quitted. 

“9. Never has a citizen of Germantown been an in- 
mate of the penitentiary. 

“3. None of the citizens of Germantown Township is 
a public charge: i. e. in the county poor house. 

“4. There is but one citizen of the township (not the 
village) in charge of the State, and that is an unfortu- 
nate individual of unsound mind. 

“5. For a number of years the total fines imposed in 
Germantown for misdemeanors averaged $50.00 an- 
nually, and the lowest fine assessed was $10.00.”12) 

Sturdy, industrious, conservative, law-abid- 
ing, the German Catholic pioneers of Shoal 
Creek and their successors throughout Clinton 
County have truly, as one of the speakers de- 
elared at the centenary, conquered their little 

(Concluded on page 339) 


12) The Viper’s Venom. Central Bureau C. V., St. 
Louis, 1914, p. 18. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. | : 
First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, me 
Third Vice-President, F. W. Kersting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. ; 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; 
Geo. B. Doerger, Ohio; Chas. Knetzger, Ill.; EKm- 
manuel Drescher, N. J., and Martin Klein, N. D. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circum- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


Present Confusion and the Duty 
of the Common 


The seriousness of present-day confusion, the 
need for personal sanctification, the functions 
of Societies in the premises, and the duty of the 
plain people to labor for correction of the moral, 
intellectual, social and economic evils afflicting 
mankind were dwelt upon by the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, 
in an address delivered December 17th last at 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Al- 
legheny County League of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Central Verein. Of the many 
timely thoughts expressed by His Excellency 
on this occasion, the following have been culled 
from the stenographic report submitted by one 
of our members: 


Societies are just the sum of the individuals 
comprising them. That is why I think that in 
all the Papal Letters and in all the Papal Docu- 
ments, including the one “On the Condition of 
Labor”, the Popes insist, as a condition pre- 
requisite for the efforts of any Society, that the 
individuals sanctify themselves first....We 
have had enough in this country of people who 
conceive it to be their duty in life to modify 
and change the lives of other people. What we 
need to do, I think, above all else, is to develop 
and to set a direction to our own lives and our 


own moral conduct, proved by the Faith, and 
then, by the example of our lives, to affect the 


lives of others. 
2k * ok 


It is very likely that at no time within re- 
corded history has the confusion of the world 
been as pronounced as it is today. Certainly 
there is no time in the history of our own coun- 
try when confusion, threatening to overwhelm 
Society, had reached the degree it has attained 
today. Have you considered what might hap- 
pen, should the conditions under which we have 
lived during the last 4 years continue during 


* * * 


Just as the individual, who intends to ac- 
complish any noble task, must first of all look 
to his own heart, and must first of all set about 
to build up the kingdom of God in his own 
heart and life...., so must a society do like- 
wise. It is because the Central Verein, under 
that group of men who more or less control its 
destinies, is thoroughly Catholic-minded, Cath- 
olic in heart and action, that all of us look for- 
ward to the work which will be accomplished 
in the next century or two centuries of the Cen- 


tral Verein. 
* ES * 


After all, the work of the world is not done 
by intellectuals; the work of the world is done 
by people like you and me who are not intellec- 
tuals. It isn’t done by people who are leaders 
in society; not by the great captains of indus- 
try. It’s done by the ordinary people who make 
up the world; and they are, as our Lord Him- 
self said: ‘The salt of the earth.’”’ Consider for 
a moment that it is the quiet, ordinary folk who 
have always made up the world. That ‘society’, 
so-called, tends to disappear in every period of 
history; it’s the ‘“cultured”’ people who die out; 
it’s the “cultured” and the rich who disappear. 
And up from the very bottom come the people 
she constitute the other strata above that low- 
est one. 


It is a certain something in the lower strata 
that has preserved society. I have often thought 
that instead of sending the “cultured” people 
to teach the poor how to live, it would be well 
if out of the ranks of the poor came men and 
women to teach the rich how to live. Certainly 
no one, who has not the philosophy to teach 
himself, has a right to teach humanity how to 
live. The “cultured” classes of society and the 
rich have no such philosophy, because whatever 
philosophy they have has caused them to dis- 
appear. It is therefore so essential that men 
and women, even though they may not be able 
to read and write, be permeated by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, that the principles of the Faith 
should light up their lives and kindle their 
hearts in order that the work of the Church 
may go on in the world. 


CENTRAL-BLATT AND SOCIAL 


The Christian Standard for Catholics 


The danger that well-meaning people even 
may act as pacemakers of discontent and revo- 
lution 1s pointed out in a communication pub- 
lished by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Quebec, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Canada, as the 
result of their gathering in October last. 


x Having noted with regret that in Canada, 
formerly So peaceful, there now appear signs 
of discontent and disturbance,.... exploited 
in different localities by communistic propa- 
gandism,” the declaration goes on to warn: 


“Some there are, who even when they are in no way 
committed to the doctrines of communism, neverthe- 
less give a certain support to its methods and its spirit, 
sometimes by arousing the people by their exaggerated 
and imprudent claims, or again by undertaking of them- 
selves, outside and beyond established laws, to settle 
questions of the public order with which they are in 
no wise competent to deal....” 


The Canadian Hierarchy does not hesitate to 
declare that too many Catholics neglect to re- 
member the social value and power of the 
Christian virtues. “Periods of prosperity,” 
they say, “develop taste for pleasure and for 
easy living, and the thriving time before 1929 
has considerably affected our traditional habits. 
In truth there are few who have not been en- 
trapped by its seductions. The return to 
normal life would be more rapid, if Catholics, 
for their part, would courageously restore the 
Evangelical Virtues to their former place of 
honor. The practice of these would radiate 
their beautiful influence over the whole of so- 
ciety.” 


The essence of the great Franciscan reform 
was, let us add, nothing else but widespread ac- 
ceptance and practice of such counsel. A so- 
ciety corrupted by greed, luxury and destitu- 
tion was once more made clean by the Master’s 
spouse, Poverty, exalted by St. Francis and 
those who became his disciples. 


The pagans of the ancient world were forced 
to admit: “See, how they love one another!”, 
referring to the Christians. Papal Encyclicals, 
New Deals, the most ardent cry for social 
justice—all these will avail nothing so long as 
the Catholic minority even do not “courage- 
ously restore the Evangelical Virtues to their 
former place of honor.’”’ Twenty million Cath- 
olics observing the Christian standard, instead 
of the “American standard,”’ would be a power 
for good, entitling them to leadership in the 
realm of true social reform. 


The very poor are everywhere a city-fungus 
of the very rich. No agricultural civilization 
has ever produced them. 

VINCENT McNApBp, O. P. 
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Catholics Handicap Catholics in Civic Duty 
Respecting “Child Labor” Amendment 


The Constitution of the State of Missouri 
contains a pronouncement and a pledge, which, 
formulated many years ago, are entirely in ac- 
cord with a sound political philosophy. In fact, 
the following paragraph might have been con- 
ceived by the council of a medieval city-state, 
proud of its rights and liberties: 

“Article II. Sec. 8. We declare that Missouri is a 
free and independent State, subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and as the preservation of 
the States and the maintenance of their governments 
are necessary to an indestructible union and were in- 
tended to co-exist with it, the Legislature is not auth- 
orized to adopt nor will the people of this State ever 
assent to any amendment or change to the Constitution 
of the United States which may in any wise impair the 
right of local self-government, belonging to the people 
of this State.” 


Championing this declaration, binding on 
them as citizens, heeding the advice of sound 
reason and the guidance of Catholic principles 
respecting parental rights, obeying the direc- 
tions of “Quadragesimo anno,” and carrying out 
the oft repeated admonitions of the Catholic 
Central Verein and the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union regarding the falsely named Child Labor 
Amendment, the Committee on Legislation of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri, the Cath. 
Women’s Union and the Young Men’s Section 
lately found its efforts counteracted by those of 
Catholic individuals and at least one organized 
group, national in character. 


Several priests had appeared before Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate in favor of 
the amendment, and several had written Sen- 
ators and Representatives, urging ratification. 
It remained, however, for the head of a Cath- 
olic organization of women to promise the co- 
operation of the federation to the Missouri 
League of Women Voters in their attempt to in- 
duce the Legislators to break faith with the 
Constitution of their State and the pledge it 
contains. Several telegrams from groups affili- 
ated in this Catholic federation are on record, 
urging such action, and receipt of a letter by a 
Senator from the head of the National organ- 
ization, residing in Missouri, and seeking to use 
her influence and that of the body she repre- 
sents in favor of ratification, is a matter of 
common knowledge. So much so, that when a 
St. Louis woman, heading the Archdiocesan 
branch of the same Catholic organization, dared 
take her stand at the side of the Archbishop of 
St. Louis in the matter, in conformity with his 
declared position and with the State Constitu- 
tion, she was promptly attacked by an official 
of the secular women’s organization named, and 
her warrant for appearing before the Senate 
Committee challenged. That the woman was one 
of a party of opponents of ratification, including 
a member of the Bureau staff as representative 
of the Missouri Branches of the C. V. and the 
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N. C. W. U., who apparently succeeded in hold- 
ing the Senate Committee to the line of sanity 
and justice, caused no slight excitement in the 
secular organization, which claimed to have re- 
ceived a pledge of support from the lay head 
of the Catholic federation in question. 


Happily the Missouri Legislature once again, 
as it did nine years ago, refused to ratify the 
Youth Control Amendment. That it did so in 
the face of tremendous pressure and of threats 
from proponents of ratification—a Senate Com- 
mittee is responsible, since the House of Repre- 
sentatives had approved the amendment, 
although apparently in an irregular manner— 
is the more to its credit since Catholics greatly 
hindered other Catholics in their efforts to 
fortify the resistance of the Senators to the 
mad sweep towards centralization of power in 
the Federal Government. 


Eye-Witnesses of the Farmer’s Plight 


The editorial, “Unfaithful Wardens of Co- 
operative Principles Dangerous,” intended to 
warn co-operators, and especially the officers 
and members of Credit Unions, to observe 
conscientiously the principles of true co-opera- 
tion, as professed by the Rochdale system, and 
printed in the December issue, has attracted the 
attention of one of our members, a resident of 
the Northwest. He writes: 


“Once I had read the article, I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the conditions described must have been 
duplicated in another instance, or that you were ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of our organization 
here. Because the article pictures so truthfully local 
conditions and the knowledge, we stockholders realize 
clearly, that we are entirely ruined. Should your ar- 
ticle serve as a warning to other farmers, we would 
feel recompensed for our own unfortunate disaster.” 


While the commercial farm papers, for reas- 
ons of their own, attempt to create the impres- 
sion that the sun of prosperity is again casting 
its rays on the farmers of the country, we are 
receiving from our members in the rural sec- 
tion of the country information such as this, 
contained in the selfsame letter we have been 
quoting from: 


“We have had no crop this year whatsoever. During 
the latter part of June we were visited by two thunder- 
storms, accompanied by hail and a cloudburst. I am 
sixty-seven years old, but never in my life have I ex- 
perienced anything similar to this visitation of nature. 
One might have thought the Day of Judgment had ar- 
rived. All of our hopes for a bountiful harvest were 
destroyed, and since we had gone to considerable ex- 
pense during the spring to cultivate our land, we have 
suffered a serious loss.” 


Similar information reaches us from Oregon: 


“The much heralded NRA has not helped matters 
here at all; at least the condition of the farmers has 
not been relieved so far. It is worse than ever, in fact. 
Here we are, a million people in a state the size of 
Germany, calling on the Federal Government for help! 
There is a plenty of everything and yet we are all 
broke. Many go hungry while the farmer cannot sell 


his products. It seems to me, there are only three 
ways by which we may survive: 1. if concentrated 
wealth will desist from profiteering and return to the 
people what justly belongs to them; 2. inflation, and 3. 
repudiation. Which shall or will it be?” 

The writer of the letter is known to us as an 
intelligent and capable fruit grower, a fine type 
of a man and farmer, on whose judgment and 
ability to gauge conditions we are willing to 
rely. It is therefore, we consider his expres- 
sion of opinion significant. 


Credit Union Notes 


Our contention that the credit union should 
be considered not merely an agency intended 
to supply economically weaker individuals with 
an opportunity to save and to obtain credit in 
the hour of need, but a means of economic 
emancipation, is shared by the authors of “A 
Program of Catholic Social Action,’ published 
by St. Francis Xavier University, of Antig- 
onish, Nova Scotia. 

The paragraph devoted to ‘Co-operative 
Credit” has this to say on the subject: 

“Common people can bring about their own economic 
betterment by controlling their own credit. This can 
be done through co-operative banking or by what is 
known as the credit union system.” 

The program points to some outstanding in- 
stances of financial strength developed by credit 
unions, and adds: 


“Tf farmers, fishermen, and laborers, all over North 
America had done likewise for the past twenty-five 
years, it would be possible for them to have today the 
control of billions of dollars. These two movements— 
Co-operative business and Co-operative credit—carried 
on simultaneously would go a long way to change the 
economic face of the earth.” 

We fully agree, but would add that the com- 
mon people must be taught, to begin with, self- 
denial and resistance to the highly developed 
art of seduction practiced by manufacturers 
and merchants. They must be liberated from 
the foolish thought that cheap luxuries and fre- 
quent pleasures are their right under the 
“American standard of living.” Emancipate the 
“common” from the self-indulgence, which they 
have been taught and tempted to consider de- 
sirable and necessary by those engaged in ex- 
ploiting them, and they may be organized and 
educated ‘to control billions of dollars.” We 
are not, however, advancing in this direction. 


By * * 


As far as we know, the only credit unions in 
our country that have put into practice that 
fundamental of co-operation, the granting of 
a patronage-dividend—frequently waived in 
co-operative banking, but scrupulously adhered 
to in other cooperative enterprises—are the 
Farmers’ Union Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tions of Nebraska. On the basis of experience 
gained in the Omaha union of this type, and 
particularly in view of the amount of the pa- 
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tronage dividend allowed, the Nebraska Union 
Farmer') makes an enlightening comparison 
between the C. U. and the commercial bank, 
contending as a result that the “interest profit” 
of the bank is “enormous.” The editorial, writ- 
ten by Mr. L. E. Herron, declares in part: 


“....For the year 1932 the Omaha Farmers’ Union 
Co-operative Credit Association made a patronage re- 
fund of 14.66 percent. And this profit was made with- 
out pyramiding loans on deposits, and by charging only 
simple interest on monthly balances. 

“From its earnings our Omaha Association first pays 
expenses and 4 percent interest on deposits. After 
these deductions, 25 percent of the remaining earnings 
1s set up as reserve, in compliance with the State law. 
Then the association pays 4% percent on shares. The 
remaining profit, or saving, is divided between borrow- 
ers, shareholders, and depositors in proportion to the 
interest they have received during the year.” 


The manner in which the various groups 
were benefited—the Nebraska law, unlike those 
of some states, permits the taking of deposits 
from non-members, hence the three groups re- 
ferred to—is described thus: 

“For the year 1932, as already stated, this patron- 

age refund was 14.66 percent. That is, borrowers got 
back 14.66 percent of the interest they had paid on 
their loans. This cut their loan rate from 7.2 percent 
to 6.14 percent. Depositors and share-holders were giv- 
en an additional return equal to 14.66 percent of the 
interest they had received. This raised the rate on 
deposits from 4 percent to 4.63 percent, and on shares 
from 4% percent to 5.16 percent.” 
_ Enlightening as these facts are, Mr. Herron 
is not content with permitting them to illus- 
trate the working out of the patronage-dividend 
plan. Rather he is eager to contrast the 
method pursued with the practice of banks 
other than credit unions. He continues: 

“In normal times, commercial banks should make 
much more than 14.66 percent profit on their interest, 
because, by pyramiding their loans, they loan the saine 
money several times, and very often charge interest on 
the full amount of a loan for the full period even 
though it is paid in installments. But supposing their 
interest profit is no greater than 14.66 percent, just 
think of the enormous total profit on all the interest 
paid and received in the United States! 

“Here is something at which to strike. And we have 
the means right at hand. Through credit unions we 
can take care of our own money and credit, and save 
the interest profit for ourselves.” 

Mr. Herron has acquired from practical con- 
tact with credit unions support for the conten- 
tion urged by him in an article contributed to 
this journal several years ago, and reprinted 
as a Free Leaflet by us under the title 
“Credit Emancipation Through Credit Unions.” 
Emancipation is necessary ; the C. U. offers it; 
and during the process, which will inevitably 
be slow, it offers savings that should not be 
ignored, while rendering services no other in- 
stitution is equipped to render. 


sta ke ek 


The institution we call Credit Union is one of 
the means demanded by the Program of Rural 


1) Issue for October 11, 1933, p. 4. 


Reconstruction as outlined by the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, of Montreal, Canada. 

Assigning to Rural Reconstruction a place 
before Labor, the Program emphasizes the fol- 
lowing demands: 

“A return to agriculture on the family basis; Farm- 
ers’ Associations; spread of agricultural knowledge; 
development of the Cooperative Movement; agricultural 
credit through peoples’ banks; diversification of pro- 
duction through the introduction of new farm products, 
suitable to our soil and climate and meeting the de- 
mands of the local markets.” 

Peoples’ banks are nothing new in Canada, 
as our readers know. The authors of the Ca- 
nadian Program of Social Reconstruction 
therefore speak from knowledge of what these 
institutions are able to grant farmers. 


Farm Bureau members in six Ohio counties 
have organized county-wide credit unions. 
Each has twenty to thirty members. Deposits 
are being received and loans made from $25 to 
$170. Commenting on this information, Co- 
operation remarks: 


“Loans from banks are mighty hard to pry loose 
these days. The people must build their own banks. 
But you can’t dip water out of a pool until there is 
water in the pool. Credit must be accumulated before 
it can be loaned. In every community there is some 
money to be deposited in a credit union or credit pool. 
In fact, the common people are not aware of what enor- 
mous credit power they have if they will put it togeth- 
er.” 

We are not so optimistic regarding the Credit 
Unions referred to; we fear them to be that in 
name only. wer 

At the December meeting of the Mo. Cath. 
Credit Union Conference, a debated question of 
practice concerned the possible foreclosure of a 
loan, payments on which are retarded because 
the borrower is, in spite of all efforts, unable to 
meet his obligations. It was solved by an expe- 
rienced official of one of the affiliated parish 
associations thus: 

“Tt’s easy to settle this difficulty. You need not look 
up the law. Just remember the purpose for which your 
Parish Credit Union was organized. In this case, as in 
many others, you must decide in favor of the borrower, 
who is in need. You organized to help yourselves and 
others save and to assist worthy members in need with 
loans for approved purposes, not to make things diffi- 
cult for them. That settles the question.” 

It is with like understanding of the true pur- 
poses of the C. U. and consideration for the ne- 
cessitous man and woman that difficulties are 
solved in the course of these sessions, with due 
regard, however, for the legitimate interests of 
all members. At least 8 important questions 
were answered at the meeting referred to, not 
by the chairman alone, but by gleaning the best 
thought of experienced members, imbued with 
sound ethics. Sharp banking practices and divi- 
dend-seeking are discouraged, and malingering 
of shiftless borrowers warned against; but the 
honest borrower is spared fines and, above all, 
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foreclosure, if a way out of the dilemma can be 


found. 
Eo * * 


St. Aloysius C. U., Chicago, appears to have 
overcome a number of difficulties that for a 
time handicapped its development. For Mr. 
Theo. Nebel advises us that the association 


“is progressing very nicely. It has about 100 members 
and approximately $3000 in assets.” 

Our correspondent gratefully notes the encourage- 
ment and assistance rendered the association by Rev. 
B. Laukemper, pastor. 


Youth Movement 


Addressing the delegates assembled at Pitts- 
burgh for the conference on Problems of Youth 
at the recent convention of the C. V., Nicholas 
Dietz, Ph.D., stipulated the following as “es- 
sential characteristics of the good leadership 
that is so much to be desired”’: 

“First unselfishness. To be a good leader a man 
should cultivate unselfishness to the point that it be- 
comes habitual.... 

“Second, a soundly balanced training. The leader 
should be well schooled in the moral and spiritual or- 
ders as well as in the intellectual order.... 

“Third, an objective understanding of the true prin- 
ciples of social life and of social justice, principles 
based not merely on a horizontal brotherhood of man 
but also on a vertical fatherhood of God.... 

“Fourth, the leader must be practical, perseveringly 
and untiringly practical, which means not only that he 
should be cooperative but also constructive.... 

“Fifth and last, the leader should be inspirational. 
He should be a living example of what he professes. 
What he does should be no less eloquent than what he 
says. In a word he should be a very good teacher... .” 

These requirements should be given greater 
prominence in the selection of leaders than 
mere popularity or an attractive personality, 
however valuable the latter may be. It should 
be one of the purposes of the “cells” advocated 
in these pages to develop leaders of the proper 
sort, for the young men’s movement and the 
larger one of Catholic Action in general. 


3k * * 


Parish publications devoted to the interests 
of the young men of a congregation and issued 
by them are none too common. The “Calendar”, 
published by the Young Men’s Sodality of Per- 
petual Help Parish, St. Louis, is therefore the 
more deserving of notice. 

Now in its ninth volume, this monthly is edited by a 
group of members of the organization and mimeo- 
graphed by them, the pages being inserted in a 
printed cover. A recent issue contains a number of 
editorials, a calendar of parish events, church news, a 
question box, an article on the Golden Jubilee of the 
Sodality, several well selected fillers and a page of 
Sports and Humor. 

Isn’t it possible that publications of this type, 
along with dramatic and athletic clubs in par- 
ishes, offer a desirable opportunity for the 
training of Catholic youth? 


The Maternity Guild Taking Root 


The long sustained efforts of the Rev. Joseph 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., for the realization of the 
Parish Maternity Guild, aided by the C. B., 
have begun to bear fruit. As previously noted, 
St. Joseph Parish in San Antonio, with St. Eli- 
zabeth Society bearing the greater part of the 
burden, initiated a guild some months ago. The 
second parish guild of this kind has since been 
established and begun operations in St. An- 
thony congregation, Milwaukee, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. C. F. Keyser, pastor, and 
Spiritual Director of the local League of the 
Women’s Union. 

Both in San Antonio and Milwaukee the plan out- 
lined by Father Schagemann was not adhered to 
strictly, adaptations having been found necessary. In 
the former city the Guild is now in a position to grant 
the prospective mother a special physician’s and hospi- 
talization rate, thereby effecting appreciable savings; 
moreover, layettes are presented the mothers, and the 
members seek to propagate the Guild plan in other 
parishes. 

In St. Anthony’s, Milwaukee, it was discovered that a 
contribution of $20 to each maternity case among the 
members would be an effective aid, particularly since 
hospitalization during confinement is apparently not 
popular. Father Keyser advises us that the present 
arrangement is satisfactory to all members, and that 
it promises the necessary stability. Another deviation 
from the proposed plan is this: the members elected the 
pastor President of the Guild and custodian of the 
funds. 


A further development is the decision on the 
part of the Quincy, Ill., District League of the 
Cath. Women’s Union, to establish a Maternity 
Guild for the District and later to form parish 
units. 


Members of the Central Verein were urged 
at the Pittsburgh convention to assist the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union in promoting 
this noble pioneer undertaking. Now that a be- 
ginning has been made in various sections of 
the country, they have not only an exhortation 
to respond to but also exemplars to encourage 
and guide them. 


Missioners’ Difficulties and Hardships 


_ Famine, caused by a severe drouth, is stalk- 
ing through South Africa, leaving desola- 
tion in its wake and making itself painfully 
felt to the missionaries. A comparatively small 
donation sent to Rev. H. Thuenemann, 0.S.F.S4 
Pofadder, has brought the following response: 


“Funds were absolutely—without any pious exag- 
geration, if exaggeration and piety can go together— 
exhausted. I had to assume more debts. I would have 
been in sad straits had a certain individual, who is 
none too rich and who could not have been put off, 
asked me to pay for the transportation of foodstuffs 
he has hauled for us lately. Everything must be 
brought in by motor-power because the draft animals 
are either skeletons or nearly so. Not even the oldest 
inhabitants recollect a similar drouth and if the Gov- 
ernment were not issuing rations very few of our Cath- 
olics would have survived till now. I do not wish to go 
into details at present, but I want to assure you that 
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your gift was both welcome and timely because it is 
necessary to add to the rations our people receive.” 


* * ok 


What a curious contradiction! The Catholics 
of our country frequently complain of the prej- 
udice of non-Catholics and, particularly in the 
South, organized efforts are directed against 
this tendency by Catholics. 

Are Catholics without prejudice towards 
Negroes? A missionary, writing from South 
of the Mason and Dixon line, assures us that 
he was doing all he could to obtain assistance 
from the white Catholics of his city, but had 
thus far not succeeded in interesting them in 
his cause. He says: 

“Only a few help me; some tell me quite candidly: 
‘Father, I do not believe in your work.’ That is cer- 
tainly plain enough. If they but knew how cruelly 
these words hurt me, they would, I believe, never utter 
them, even if merely for politeness sake. 

“Tf I wanted their money for myself, I would never 
ask a penny of them; but it is for God’s poor, irrespec- 
tive of their color, I appeal to them, and they should 
not discriminate because of the color of those in whose 
interest I am interceding. But alas, can the leopard 
change its spots? It will take a very long time to do 
away with this unfortunate race prejudice, provided 


it can ever be eliminated from the Southerner’s mind. 
God help us in the meantime.” 


* oi * 


The policy of self-sufficiency the nation now 
seems bound to follow may seriously affect the 
economic condition of the Philippine Islands. 
The granting of independence on our part to 
those people is merely a subterfuge in the in- 
terest of American sugar barons, who call on 
misinformed farmers, and also labor, for sup- 
port. 

What is to become of the Missions in the 
Philippine Islands in that case? If our coun- 
try is going to leave the people there economi- 
cally poorer, American Catholics at least should 
feel constrained to advance their spiritual in- 
terests. The opportunities to do so are many, 
and in fact pressing. 

Writing from Tuguegarao, Cagayan, Rev. 
Ricardo A. Jamias, recommended to us by his 
Bishop, describes the conditions existing in his 
Mission at present: 

“Really, dear benefactors, your recently received 
donation was a godsend. ‘Ten dollars of the money 
went to pay my bills for two benches in my church, 
ordered by me last December, and costing five dollars 
a piece. Another ten dollars was paid to some of the 
workingmen who helped to repair the structure; the 
balance, five dollars, I used to purchase food for some 
of the children of my Mission, recent sufferers from 
dysentery and still convalescent. I should give them 
better food, and likewise better clothing because they 
are really poor. Consequently, I desire to assure you 
that your donation was much needed, and that without 
your help I would not know how to continue. I had 
thought of asking my Bishop to permit me to discon- 
tinue the mission work at least temporarily; His Ex- 
cellency told me to continue and to write to you and to 
others for help, and I am, of course, obeying the order 
of my Bishop. He cannot assist me, because he has 
nothing to give. I must economize and use as little as 
possible. So please continue to aid me.” 


ee RTO es he Stet eee 


Towards the middle of December we received 
a donation of Christmas cribs and decided to 
distribute them at once. Part of them were 
sent to a missionary laboring among Negroes in 
the South. His acknowledgment declares: 


“T thank you very much for the fine box just re- 
ceived containing religious articles, especially cribs, 
sent by you for my poor colored people. I am quite 
certain your gifts will be highly appreciated and will 
make many a poor family happy. Quite a number of 
them will have their Christmas crib this year. What 
you. have sent, shall be distributed before the coming 
Sunday in order that the cribs may be set up in the 
homes for Christmas eve. I hope they may witness 
many joyful Christmas songs.” 


Necrology 


The life and labors of the Most Reverend Jo- 
seph Chartrand, late Bishop of Indianapolis, 
have been generously dealt with in the Catholic 
press. Gratitude towards the departed, how- 
ever, demands at least mention of his devotion 
to the Central Verein and in particular to St. 
Joseph State League. 


Always kindly disposed to the Indiana Branch, His 
Excellency attended a number of its conventions, and 
pontificated at more than one of those conducted in his 
diocese. He frequently encouraged the officers, and re- 
peatedly expressed his appreciation of the labors of the 
Branch’s Committee on Legislation. His understanding 
interest in the Bureau’s endeavors found expression in 
his support of our efforts and in a cordial letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Henry Seyfried, as Chairman of the C. 
V. Endowment Fund Committee, recognizing the im- 
port of the various undertakings sponsored by our in- 


stitution. 
SS * * 


Commenting editorially on the death of the 
late Msgr. F. X. Unterreitmeier, the Evansville, 
(Ind.), Courier, emphasizes a consideration 
that applies to many good priests but is all too 
little heeded. The editor declares: 


“His influence in the life of the community was a 
bulwark of strength in behalf of all that is good and 
wholesome, and it knew not the bounds of creed.” 


This is one of the contributions to American 
life for which we are indebted, in the case of 
many immigrant priests, also to the old soil 
which gave them birth and nurtured them to 
manhood, enabling them to come to our country 
endowed with knowledge and traits of char- 
acter acquired in their native land. 


The late Father Unterreitmeier, head of the Evans- 
ville deanery for the past 23 years, and pastor of Holy 
Trinity parish of that city since 1907, emigrated from 
Germany at the age of 18, having been born in Alt- 
frauenhofen in Bavaria. He attended St. Benedict’s 
College in Atchison, Kansas, and having completed his 
studies at St. Meinrad, Ind., was raised to the priest- 
hood at Vincennes on December 3, 1894. After several 
years of labor in the cure of souls Msgr. Unterreit- 
meier obtained his degree in theology at the Catholic 
University. His death occurred Dec. 6th last. 

While he enjoyed vigorous health and even when 
almost crippled by a rheumatic ailment, the deceased 
was unwavering in his attachment to St. Joseph State 
League and to the Central Verein. For many years he 
served as one of the Spiritual Directors of the Indiana 
Branch. 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Rev. Wm. Engelen, S. J., to Conduct 
Study Course in the C. B. 


The moot question of Vocational Estates, 
granted such outstanding prominence in the 
Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno’, has been se- 
lected as the general theme of a series of lec- 
tures, to be conducted by Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, in the Central Bu- 
reau beginning early in the New Year. “The 
State and Vocational Estates” is the subject 
under which the following topics are to be 
treated : 

1. Man’s Social Nature; 2. The Family; 3. 
The State; 4. The State a Moral Organism; 
5. Social Prosperity; 6. The Right and Neces- 
sity of Organization; 7. National Representa- 
tion; 8. Vocational Estates. 

The course will build up on the one conducted 
by Rev. Engelen last winter, when he ex- 
pounded the tenets of Christian Solidarism in 
general. 


Preparing for the C. V. Convention 


A number of committees, composed of mem- 
bers of the men’s and women’s societies of 
Rochester, affiliated in the local Federation, are 
busily preparing for the convention of the C. 
C. V. of A. and the N. C. W. U., to be conducted 
in that city next August. One entertainment 
has been held and a bazaar is scheduled for the 
purpose of raising funds, arousing new inter- 
est in the C. V., and promoting solidarity 
among the members of the local group. 

These aims are being realized. Mr. Philip H. Don- 
nelly assures us, “it is most pleasing to see the enthu- 
siasm with which the men and women of the nine af- 
filiated parishes have entered into the activities that 
are being planned for the convention.”—The bazaar is 
expected to yield sufficient funds to defray the costs of 
this year’s meetings of the two major organizations and 
a eee Y. State branches of the C. V. and the 


Christmas-Tide Alms for the C. V. Protegees 
in Manchuria 


In conformity with the appeal incorporated 
in his recent Message to the affiliated societies 
by President John Eibeck for the German Rus- 
sian Catholic protegees of the Central Verein 
and Natl. Catholic Women’s Union in Man- 
churia, the Central Bureau shortly before 
Christmas addressed to benefactors a request 
for aid for these unfortunates. 


To make possible the appeal, the Central Bureau, 
for the first time in 18 years, refrained from soliciting 
Christmas alms for St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day 
Nursery of the Central Verein. This fact alone should 
emphasize the urgency of the call for aid, and illustrate 
the fact that we regard this charity as urgent. The ap- 
peal, having reviewed the important features of the 
undertaking, declares $12,000 would be needed to carry 
the fifty odd Catholic exiles from Manchuria to Para- 
guay, while only $3,318 had been collected thus far. It 
adds: 


“Nine thousand dollars must therefore be raised, and 
that as quickly as possible, because the situation of the 
refugees is desperate. There is no hope for them in 
Manchuria, because they cannot compete with Chinese 
or Korean laborers. Left to themselves, they must go 
under, even the children, of whom there are a number. 
The Central Verein appeals to you in the name of the 
Divine Child, of the Savior, Who went about doing 
good.” The appeal is countersigned by the President of 
theses Vs 

Contributions for this fund, as of December 31, 1933, 
total $3,766.68. 


Christmas Celebrations at St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


As in former years, two celebrations were ar- 
ranged at St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day 
Nursery of the C. V., St. Louis, at Christmas. 


Parents and children were entertained, under the 
auspices of the Cath. Women’s Union of Missouri, Sun- 
day, December 17th, an attractive program being ren- 
dered by Settlement wards. Mr. A. F. Brockland, rep- 
resenting the Bureau, addressed the guests. Each 
child received a sweater, besides candy and nuts. 

At the second celebration, December 21., sponsored 
by Notre Dame Sisters and their pupils at Rosati-Kain 
Archdiocesan High School, the gifts to the children 
consisted of wearing apparel, made or purchased by 
the girls. Six Sisters and more than 50 pupils rejoiced 
in the happiness they brought the little ones. 


A Report of Lasting Value 


Were the majority of American Catholics not 
quite so indifferent to Catholic Action as they 
apparently are, one might wish to be able to 
put into the hand of every man a copy of the 
Proceedings of the Pittsburgh Convention of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, re- 
cently from the press. Not with any selfish 
motive in mind, but rather with the intention 
of inviting their attention to such fundamental 
and lastingly valuable discourses as those by 
Father H. J. Steinhagen, on “Catholic Action”, 
Rev. H. J. Miller, on ‘“‘The Seventh Command- 
ment and the Social Order’, and by V. Rev. 
Sigismund Cratz, O.M.Cap., on ‘“Man Created 
in the Image of God, a Social Problem.” 


These addresses alone, apart from any other portion 

of the contents of the “Proceedings”, are well designed 
to assist materially in shaping the Catholic out- 
look and concept regarding a number of vital problems. 
Appealing in diction and presentation, the truths they 
voice have power to renovate the face of the earth. 
_ The volume, however, contains much more that is 
instructive and directive, particularly for the members 
of our federation of men and women. The wards of 
Father Cox in Shantytown, the Youth Movement, Credit 
Unions, the many phases of vital questions treated in 
the Resolutions of the convention,—on all of these the 
volume sheds light. The address delivered by His Ex- 
cellency the Bishop of Pittsburgh, the Most Rev. Hugh 
C. Boyle, the Messages of the Presidents of the C. V. 
and the N. C. W. U., the reports of the State Branches, 
are likewise of value for those to whom Catholic Action 
1S a serious matter. 


Writing for the Catholic Study Club, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Mrs. Carl Fassler assures us: 
“I accept the opportunity to say that your monthly 


has proven very interesting and that our members have 
enjoyed reading it.” 


the plan. 
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Bishop Boyle Addresses D. L. Jubilee Meeting 


The celebration of the silver jubilee of the 
founding of the Allegheny County Branch of 
the C. V. of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh on De- 
cember 17th, was enhanced in a signal manner 
by the unexpected participation of the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle. 
And still more by the commendatory address 
delivered by His Excellency, who declared in 
part: 

“I congratulate you in my own behalf on the com- 
pletion of these twenty-five years of excellent work and 
I congratulate you on behalf of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, because the end and goal of all your work has 
’ been the end and goal which a Catholic Diocese sets for 


itself and also which the Catholic Church sets for 
herself cn...” 


A survey of present-day worldwide confu- 
sion, and of the need of guidance out of the 
maze, leads to an appreciation of the labors and 
influence of the Central Verein and the impor- 
tance of its interest in the common, plain 
people: 

_ “I wonder what.would have become of the German 
immigrants in this country who came to a strange land, 
who learned its speech slowly as most all do who were 
accustomed to other ways. What would have happened 
to that group if such German societies as yours had not 
undertaken their care, had not made provision for them 
when they could make no provision for themselves... 

“IT want to congratulate you for what you have done 
and I want to applaud the direction you have under- 
taken. And I want to wish you Godspeed as you go 
forward to the goal you have appointed for yourselves. 
May God bless you.” 

The program of the celebration provided for 
services of thanksgiving and Solemn Benedic- 
tion in St. George church, the quarterly delegate 
meeting, an informal dinner, and a mass meet- 
ing in St. George Auditorium. Speakers at the 
meeting were V. Rev. S. J. Schramm, pastor of 
St. George’s, Mr. Frank Stifter, President of 
the League, Mr. John Eibeck, President of the 
C. C. V. of A., Rev. Charles Weismann, chap- 
lain at St. Joseph Orphans Asylum, and Rev. 
A. Mihm, Spiritual Director of the League. A 
requiem mass for the deceased members of the 
League was celebrated in St. George church on 
December 18. 


The Apostolate of Books 


At the close of a retreat and a course of 
catechetical training, conducted for sixty native 
catechists of the Mountain Province, Philippine 
Islands, by the Fathers M. Debrabandere and 
Francis Lambrecht, the missionaries concluded 
that it would be greatly desirable to obtain 
copies of a version of Thomas a Kempis’ “Imi- 
tation of Christ” and “The Visible Church”, 
to be placed in the home of every native cate- 
chist for purposes of meditation and study. 

Consequently they approached their Father 
Provincial and submitted to him the question 
whether it would not be advisable to carry out 
He agreed it would, but, he told 


them, it was a costly proposition they had in 
mind and that he hadn’t the money necessary 
for their proposal. ‘We did not insist,” writes 
one of the missioners, “since all missionaries 
of the Mountain Province realize only too well 
that Father Provincial has nothing more to 
give at present. So my thoughts turned to the 
C. V., and thus I am once more the inevitable 
beggar, who is convinced that you realize these 
books will accomplish much good, and that you 
will find a way to secure them for us.” And 
we did; the requested books were shipped to 
the Philippines and were, in due time, delivered 
to Fr. Lambrecht. Writing to us on September 
2., he acknowledges receipt of: 2 Missals, 50 
copies each of “The Visible Church” and “The 
Following of Christ”, and 5 copies of the 
“Catholic Girl’s Guide’. Adding: 


“As soon as opportunity presents itself, I shall 
send the copies of ‘The Visible Church’ and ‘The Fol- 
lowing of Christ’ to our recently appointed Apostolic 
Prefect, Msgr. O. Vandewalle, the first Apostolic Pre- 
fect of the newly erected Apostolic Prefecture of the 
Mountain Province. I am quite sure he will welcome 
these books for our catechists. I personally feel quite 
enthusiastic about the copies of ‘The Following of 
Christ’. It is therefore I write this letter of thanks in 


> 99 


‘high spirits’. 

In the future the missionaries intend to con- 
duct an examination in Christian Doctrine and 
the duties of a catechist at the close of the an- 
nual Catechists’ Conference. In order to be 
able to stimulate efforts, they wish to award 
prizes to those obtaining a rating of 90 percent 
or more. The Father suggests for this purpose 
Missals for the men and the “Catholic Girl’s 
Guide” for the female catechists, of whom there 
are five or six. 


Nor have we, on the other hand, neglected to 
send books received from benefactors, dupli- 
cates, etc., etc., to missionaries, here and there 
the world over. The late Msgr. Stockmann, of 
California, a few years prior to his demise, do- 
nated to the Bureau all remaining copies of two 
books published by him, a “High School Cate- 
chism” and the “Manual of Christian Perfec- 
tion” by Scaramelli. These remainders are be- 
ing distributed as judiciously. as possible. Be- 
fore leaving the Philippines to begin his sab- 
batical year, a missionary wrote us he had re- 
ceived, as intended for his school, copies of the 
two books referred to: 


“Let me thank you and assure you that they were 
most welcome. The ‘High School Catechism’ is in the 
hands of the Sister in charge of teaching Religion in 
that department during my absence. The volume on 
the ‘Interior Life’ was just the book I needed for the 
best of our girls and boys to acquaint them with the 
higher life. Let me thank you once more and ask you 
to remember if, sometime during my absence, it should 
be possible for you to assist our school, to please do 
so. I am quite certain, the Father or the Sisters would 
appreciate as much as I could and acknowledge faith- 
fully receipt of any books you might send us.” 


Similarly, Fr. Bartholomew, C.D., writing 
from St. Teresa’s Carmelite Novitiate in Cochin 
State, India, adds to his acknowledgment of re- 
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ceipt of Msgr. Stockmann’s translation of 
“Christian Perfection” : 

“T am so grateful to you! The book is a most ap- 
propriate gift. I am using it for the benefit of my 
novices. It is ascetic books of the nature of the present 
one and the Lives of Saints that I prize most in my 
present circumstances. Will you please bear this in 
mind, whenever you find it possible in the future to 
send me a gift of books.” 


Requests of this kind are frequent. Writing 
from another Scholasticate of the Carmelites 
in Southern India, Fr. Aloysius of St. Joseph 
says: 

“I hope you will continue to help me, or rather our 
Scholastics, to obtain useful books. If I am not mis- 
taken, I have already sent you the titles of volumes 
greatly needed by us. For instance, the Lives and 
Works of St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the 
Cross. We lack them, I am ashamed to confess.”—As 
a token of their gratitude the Scholastics offered the 
Bureau a spiritual bouquet. 

It is needless to say that the Bureau will ap- 
preciate gifts of books or money, intended for 
the purchase of some such volumes as those 
just referred to. 


An Important Brochure 


The Ethnological Proof for the Existence of God: Its 
Early History. Price: 10 cents the copy; 
$1.00 the dozen; $1.75 for 25; $3 for 50 
copies. Central Bureau, C. V. 


The study of anthropology and ethnology 
has, during recent years, attained to great im- 
portance not only because of the vast volume 
of material gathered and analyzed but also by 
reason of the interpretation scientists apply to 
their findings. These are made by some to sup- 
port evolutionary and atheistic theories, and 
thus to foster the self-glorification of mankind, 
never surfeited with the incense strewn before 
the idol it has fashioned, picturing its alleged 
ascent from the lowest possible origin to its 
present heights through man’s efforts solely. 


Conscientious students of the same sciences, 
however, derive from them not fallacy but 
truth: confirmation of the Christian tenets re- 
specting the origin of man and his universal be- 
lief in one Supreme Being. One phase of this 
truth, the early history of the ethnological 
proof for the existence of God, is treated by 
Rev. Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., Ph.D., of 
Washington, D. C., in a brochure recently 
published by the Bureau. Besides outlining the 
nature and value of this proof, it cites the an- 
cient Greek and Roman authorities, clears up 
certain misconceptions, and traces the sources 
both of the errors in question and of the knowl- 
edge revealed by the authorities adduced. A 
scholarly treatise, it is worded simply, and 
should be welcomed not only by the student but 
by all interested in the important science and 
art of Apologetics in which it is an instrument 
of service to truth. 


Miscellany 


Waste tinfoil, leadfoil and aluminum foil, 
1815 pounds all told, disposed of in December, 
netted $46.47 for the Missions Expense account. 

This is a welcome aid, since we deduct nothing from 
alms intended for the Missions, while, on the other 
hand, the cost of packing and forwarding wearing ap- 
parel, quilts, church goods, etc., constitutes a consider- 
able burden, for which benefactors provide only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 


A subject appropriate to the season of Ad- 
vent—the content and structure of the Mass— 
was treated, with the aid of charts, by the Rev. 
Wm. Busch, of the faculty of St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, at the December meeting of the St. Paul 
Federation. 

The committee, charged with the task of propagating 
the credit union plan in parishes in which the Federa- 
tion has affiliation, had obtained the services of Mr. J. 
Skorstad, Minneapolis, C. U. organizer, for an address 
on these associations, and announced it had begun 
its work. 


Immediately after the December issue of our 
monthly had come from the press, the Secretary 
of the Historical Society of one of the Western 
States wrote us: 

“J desire merely to tell you of the great pleasure with 
which I have read the contribution entitled ‘An Emi- 
grant’s Letter of a Hundred Years Ago,’ published in 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice for December, 1933. This 
kind of documentary publication, with adequate in- 
troductory and explanatory accompaniment, seems to 
me to be particularly worth while. The more emigrants’ 
letters we have, the better our understanding of the 
social and economic aspects of that great movement.” 


The communication recently addressed to af- 
filiated societies by President John Eibeck was 
discussed by Rev. George Michel, pastor of St. 
Louis congregation, Philadelphia, at the De- 
cember meeting of the Parish Group of the men 
and women members of the C. V. and C. W. U. 
The speaker stressed in particular the import- 
ance of fostering a Catholic Youth movement 
in our ranks. 

Efforts, he declared, must be diligently conducted in 
the parishes, to provide the groundwork for a larger 


organization—The joint group numbers 74 men and 
108 women. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Federations of men 
and women observed their patronal feast at the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10. Regarding the recent meetings of this 
Branch of the C. V. of New York, Mr. Philip 
H. Donnelly writes: 


“We have had three eminently worthwhile meetings 
thus far. The session in November was particularly 
interesting. At it we discussed the resolution on So- 
cial Reconstruction adopted at Pittsburgh. The view- 
point of our members was that the NRA is working, 
but that there are many evyasions occurring in Roches- 
ter. We urged our members to acquaint themselves 
with these evasions and violations so that we may do 
our part in bringing such infractions to the attention 
of the proper authorities.” 
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Book Notes 


St. Bonaventure. The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin and 

the Psalter of Our Lady. Translated into 

English by Sr. Emmanuel, 0.S.B. B. Herder 

oe Co., St. Louis, 1932. XI and 302 pp. 
_ This precious treatise of the Seraphic Doctor 
1s an exposition of the Angelic Salutation. The 
author calls the first part a “‘mirror” because 
in it he has endeavored to show how the sub- 
lime glories and attributes of Mary are reflected 
in each thought of the Angelic Salutation. He 
feels that the task is too overwhelming for one 
man, and therefore repeatedly calls upon the 
Doctors of the Church, especially Saints Bern- 
ard, Anselm and Augustine. The sainted auth- 
or weaves their beautiful thoughts of Mary 
throughout the entire work. He is continuous- 
ly brimming over with the majesty of his sub- 
ject. Aided by the wings of his mellifluous 
assistants he soars through heights of beautiful 
imagery. He must have realized it would be 
difficult for the tyro to follow, for he usually 
sums up in each new chapter what has been 
said in the preceding pages. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the 
Psalter of our Lady, a unique work, and with- 
out doubt most pleasing to every client of Mary. 
It is modeled after the Psalter of David, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty psalms together 
with the usual canticles. The initial verses cor- 
respond to those of David, while the following 
are aptly devoted to the praises of our Blessed 
Mother. 

St. Bonaventure was eminently equipped for 
the task of describing the glories of Mary. As 
a Franciscan he possessed in a marvelous de- 
gree that love for Mary so typical of his Order. 
The treatise was written in an age when devo- 
tion to her was fervent and sincere. It was 
penned by a saint, and as it is the fruit of his 
own meditations and endeavor, it will certainly 
be a great aid to those who wish to cultivate 
a deep devotion to their Blessed Mother. 

MARK StTIER, O.M.CAP., PH.D. 


A Compendium of Theology. By the V. Rev. J. Berthier. 
Translated by the Rey. Sidney A. Raemers, 
M.A., Ph.D.; Vol. II. St. Louis, B. Herder 

Book Company. VI and 595 pp. $4.00. 
The second volume of this useful summary 
of the entire field of Theology, the character- 
istic features of which have been set forth in 
a previous issue of the Central Blatt, possesses 
all the laudable qualities of its predecessor. It 
contains very important and practical matters 
since it deals with the Sacraments and the Last 
Things of man. The treatment of these topics, 
though in accord with the scope of the work 
reduced to essentials, seems adequate for the 
practical requirements of the ministry. In 
judging the work, its purpose to present a prac- 
tical library of theological science in the re- 
stricted space of four handy volumes must not 
be left out of consideration. It is understood 


that such a purpose carries with it its own in- 
herent limitations. If some do not find in the 
work everything they expect that is quite 
natural, but no one who looks for a full and ex- 
haustive exposition of a subject goes to a Com- 
pendium. It remains the reviewer’s opinion 
that the work as it is, with its selfimposed re- 
strictions, possesses real usefulness both for 
the priest and the seminarian. Experience of 
many years has convinced him that a little clear 
and well digested knowledge is preferable to 
much information poorly assimilated and be- 
wildering by the multiplicity of details. 

In his eschatology the author leans somewhat 
towards rigoristic opinions; however, he does 
not unduly emphasize the severer interpreta- 
tion and leaves the reader free to adopt milder 
views. 

Theological knowledge need not be confined 
to the clergy, but in harmony with the demands 
of our times ought also to be diffused among the 
laity. A better understanding of the sacred 
science will prepare the layman for Catholic 
Action and the lay apostolate, the necessity of 
which the Apostolic See has repeatedly urged. 
To the laity also, therefore, we recommend the 
present Compendium. 

C. BRUEHL 
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“Rettet die Familie!” 

Aus der Feder des Luxemburger Domherrn 
Dr. Friedrich Mark ist eine Broschiire unter 
diesem Titel erschienen, die in kathol. Kreisen 
Europas berechtigtes Aufsehen erregte. Der 
bertihmte Kanzelredner und Grossstadtseelsor- 
ger beleuchtet darinnen den heutigen Massen- 
mord am Kind, die Fruchtbarkeitskrisis in 
unsern abendlandischen Grossstadten, zumal 
Deutschlands und Oesterreichs. Zundchst ein 
Blick auf die Statistik. In New York gibt es 
nunmehr ca. 20 Geburten auf 1000 Einwohner, 
in London 17, in Paris 16, in Wien 11, in Berlin 
kaum noch 10! Also im katholischen Wien und 
Paris stehts noch schlechter als im zum grossen 
Teil protest. London und New York. 1870 gab 
es in Deutschland auf 1000 Einwohner noch 40 
Geburten, 1909 noch 32, 1930 nur noch 16. Sehr 
richtig bemerkte Dr. Burgdoerfer vom Statist. 
Reichsamt zu Berlin, in einem im November 
1929 zu Miinchen gehaltenen Vortrag, der Ge- 
burtenriickgang von heute sei die zweite grosse 
Niederlage Deutschlands. Es ist fiir die deut- 
schen Lander kein Trost, oder darf es wenig- 
stens nicht sein, dass die Geburtenabnahme eine 
internationale Erscheinung ist. Es gibt doch 
Ausnahmen, so Polen, das fast die Geburten- 
zahl Deutschlands erreicht, obwohl es nur die 
Halfte der deutschen Bevoélkerungszahl auf- 
weist. Ebenso sind — wir zitieren wieder den 
Direktor des Statist. Reichsamtes — Italien, 
Spanien geburtenreich. Es scheint doch, dass 
die katholischen Nationen auf diesem Gebiete 
etwas unverdorbener sind. 


Dr. Mark nennt nur einige Ursachen der Kin- 
derarmut. Wirtschaftliche Ursachen zunichst. 
Die stadtische Jugend spart wenig und heiratet 
jung. Die jungverheirateten Grossstadtfrauen 
haben keinen Mut mehr, mit dem nach ihrer 
Meinung geringen Gehalt eine eigene Wirt- 
schaft zu fiihren; sie leben mit ihren ‘“Ehegat- 
ten” ohne Kinder. Und viele, die etwa ein Kind 
haben, lassen dasselbe tagstiber in Kinderheim- 


stitten, Jugendhorten oder bei Verwandten, 
und gehen mit dem Herrn Gemahl Sport, Ver- 
gniigen und Ausfliigen nach. Im Zusammenhang 
mit dieser Haushaltlosigkeit steht die Kinder- 
losigkeit besonders in den Riesenstadten. Von 
30 Berlinerinnen, die vor 10 Jahren die Matura 
machten und von denen 22 verheiratet sind, ha- 
ben nur zehn ein oder zwei Kinder. ,,Hs ist 
wahrlich schlimm um einen Staat bestellt, des- 
sen Frauen ihre Wirkungsstatte, ihr Konig- 
reich nicht mehr beim hauslichen Herd, son- 
dern bei der Schreibmaschine suchen, die nicht 
einmal ihnen gehort.” 

Die schwersten Hindernisse, die der Fa- 
milienentwicklung entgegenstehen, sind wohl 
die Wohnungsnot und die Lebensteuerung 
bezw. die Verdienstlosigkeit. Bei dem heute 
vielfach von der Stadtobrigkeit durchgefiihr- 
ten Wohnbausystem scheint die Méglichkeit 
einer zahlreichen Familie nicht vorgesehen zu 
sein. (Man schaue einmal die Gemeinde- 
bauten im roten Wien an!) Dazu kommt, 
dass ein Grossteil der Bevdlkerung, bes. 
im Winter, arbeitslos ist. Die Wirtschaftsnot 
ist — betont Dr. Mark — trotzdem nicht die 
tiefste Ursache des Geburtenriickganges. 
Schlimmer noch wirken der Mangel an Spar- 
samkeit, Einfachheit, Zufriedenheit, Opfersinn. 
Ein amerikanischer Journalist schreibt da et- 
was ironisch aber sehr treffend: ,,Aber trotz 
dieser wirtschaftlichen Not hat der Aufwand 
fiir Schonheitspflege auf der ganzen Welt zuge- 
nommen. In den Vereinigten Staaten wurden 
70 Millionen Dollar fiir Massage, Teintpflege, 
Schminke und dergleichen ausgegeben’”.... 
Aehnlich in Paris und Berlin! In deutschen 
Stadten wurde immer lauter der Freigabe der 
Vernichtung der Ungeborenen nach dem Muster 
Sovjet-Russlands das Wort gesprochen. Am 
Schlusse jeder ‘““Frauen”’-Versammlung wurden 
allerhand Reklamezettel von Waschegeschaften, 
Frisierladen, Korperkultursalons verteilt! Ein 
Statistiker empfiehlt auszurechnen, was in den 
letzten 10 Jahren von den Frauen Europas fiir 
die Pflege der Eitelkeit, fiir Kunstseidenstriim- 
pfe, fiir tausend iiberfliissige Torheiten ausge- 
geben wurde. ,,Aus der Summe liessen sich ein 
paar Millionen kleine Kinder pflegen, ernihren 
und aufziehen !” 

Der Luxemburger Domherr kommt sonach 
auf die moralischen Ursachen dieser Erschei- 
nungen zu sprechen: Die moderne Welt betrach- 
te die Ehe nicht mehr als Sakrament mit dem 
Gottessegen der Kinder. Es sei da eben der 
Glaube verschiittet. Und er ruft aus: O un- 
glaubiger, hochmiitiger Liberalismus, o geist- 
lose Freidenkerei, welche Verbrechen habt ihr 
heraufbeschworen! Die Kirche hat man mit 
Hass tiberrannt, die Gewissen hat man “ver- 
weltlicht”, die Laienmoral eingefiihrt, die 
Keuschheit mit Spott iibergossen, die Gewissen- 
haftigkeit verhéhnt und verschrieen. Und nun 
steht man vor dem Grab der Familie. Auf den 
Bihnen hat man Jahrzehnte lang gewitzelt iiber 


die eheliche Treue. In den Kinos wird der 
elendeste Dirnen-Roman aufgetischt. Immer 
wieder anriichige, schliipfrige, aufreizende Ge- 
schichten. Die Jugend holt sich hier die be- 
kannte “Aufklarung’’. Da lernt sie den boden- 
losen Tiefstand der heutigen Sexualmoral ken- 
nen. Die Familie lernt da ihre eigene Entwei- 
hung. Fast immer wird in den Dirnenstiicken 
als bekannt vorausgesetzt, dass doch jeder mo- 
derne Mensch sich auslebt, dass die Leidenschaft 
_ sich Selbstzweck ist. Dass es keine reinen Ehen 
und Menschen mehr gebe. ,,Wenn man eine ge- 
wisse Literatur, gewisse Strassenplakate und 
den Anzeigenteil der ‘mondinen’ Blatter be- 

trachtet, konnte man meinen, das Grossstadtle- 
ben habe sich in einen Tummelplatz fiir Zu- 
halter und Hetaéren verwandelt. Gliicklicher- 
weise ist es um das Volksleben nicht immer so 
schlimm bestellt, wie eine gewisse Boulevard- 
Presse es glauben lassen kénnte.” 

Korruption im grossen und Korruption von 
oben! Eine raunt es der andern zu: ,,Wer ist 
denn heute noch so naiv? Modern muss man 
sein.”” Dass dabei Ehre, Schamgefiihl, Religion 
und Familiengliick in Stiicke gehen, wer er- 
wahnt das? Wer iiberlegt das? Girl will die 
junge Frau bleiben. Schlanke Modedame, Sport- 
lerin, Touristin. Alle Vergniigungen mit- 
machen. Zu Hausfrauen- und Mutteraufgaben 
fehlt die Lust. — Die Klassen von “Bildung’’ 
und “Besitz” haben es in diinkelhaftem Besser- 
wissen und genusssiichtigem Egoismus zuerst 
getan und dabei mitleidig auf die arme ‘‘zahl- 
reiche Familienmutter’”’ aus dem “Volke”’ her- 
abgeschaut. Nun machen es die Proletenfrauen 
nach. Das Volk ist eben ungeheuer gelehrig 
und hellhorig fiir Beispiele von ‘oben’. Kor- 
ruption mit Reklame! Ohne jede Scheu tragen 
Hunderte von Geschaften in den Grossstadten 
die Reklameschilder fiir den schmachvollen 
Handel in gewissen Artikeln zur Schau. Eine 
grosse Sduberung mit eisernem Besen ware da 
wahrhaft blutnotwendig. 

,»O Sozialismus, du behauptest, das arme 
Arbeitervolk zu lieben — und du bist blind und 
gemein genug, nach den Lehren einer wiisten 
Lebemdinnermoral dieses Volk auszurotten! 
Siehst du nicht, dass du im Schlepptau eines 
wiisten mammonistischen Geniessertums  se- 
gelst? Von allen Gerichtstischen, von allen 
Hochschulkathedern, von allen Parlamentstri- 
biinen, von allen Kirchenkanzeln sollte man ein 
mark- und beindurchdringendes Wehe aus- 
rufen tiber den Massenmord am Kinde, wie er 
heute geiibt wird. In Deutschland werden mehr 
als eine halbe Millionen armer Menschenwesen, 
die schon leben, aber das Licht der Welt 
noch nicht erblickt haben, durch Abortus ge- 
totet. Und im katholischen Oesterreich — 
dessen Verantwortung vor Gott wohl noch viel 
grosser ist! — kommen auf 44,000 Schwanger- 
schaften rund 23,000 Abtreibungen. Und die 
Welt schreit vor diesem ungeheuerlichen, grau- 
enhaften Morden nicht auf!” 
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Die entmenschten Sozialisten und Bolsche- 
wiken rufen offen nach Abschaffung der letzten 
Gesetzesbestimmungen, die jenen Frevel noch 
verbieten. So sah man am 12. Nov. 1929 bei 
der sozialistischen Republik-Kundgebung auf 
der Wiener Ringstrasse, wie eine rote Frauen- 
organisation durch ein grosses Schild die Ab- 
schaffung des betr. Strafgesetzparagraphen 
forderte. Oeffentlich also das Recht bean- 
sprucht, das eigene Kind, das eigene Fleisch 
und Blut umzubringen ! “Der Materialismus un- 
serer Zeit zeichnet hier mit dem Kainsmal des 
rohesten und widernatiirlichsten Verbrechens 
unserm Geschlecht seine eigene Schande ins Ge- 
sicht.”” Und dabei reden die modernen Herren 
und Damen von Menschenwiirde und Menschen- 
recht, wo sie unschuldige, hilflose Existenzen in 
Hekatomben hinschlachten. Herrlich ruft hier 
der Verfasser aus: ,,O du alte, ehrwiirdige ka- 
tholische Kirche, wie achte und liebe ich dich, 
dass du gegenitiber dieser entsetzlichen Barbarei 
die volle Wahrheit und das volle Recht aufrecht- 
erhaltst und schiitzest! Du allein! Gegeniiber 
allen Phrasen und Verdrehungen! Du rettest 
im Zeitalter des Grossverbrechens an Familie 
und Kind die ganze Kultur der Menschheit. 
Wenn doch nur dein Wort, o Kirche, wieder 
lauter und eindrucksvoller durch die unheiligen 
Strassen und Lokale der Grossstadt drohnte! 
Man kennt ja deine Sittenlehre nicht mehr. So- 
gar viele, die noch Christen sein wollen, kennen 
die ganze Moral ihrer Kirche nicht mehr. Die 
offentliche Meinung ist in weitem Masse durch 
die neuheidnische Unmoral vergiftet.”’ 

Weiss das Volk tiberall, dass es vor Gott und 
Gewissen das gleiche Verbrechen ist, ob ein 
Kind vor oder nach der Geburt getotet wird? 
Weiss man im Volk, dass die “Engelmacher”’ 
doppelt siindigen, weil sie arme menschliche 
Geschopfe auch der Taufe berauben? Wird das 
christliche Aerzte- und Pflegepersonal genii- 
gend aufgeklart? Ist der Alarmruf laut und 
klar genug in alle Krankenhauser, in die medi- 
zinischen Kurse, in die Pflege- und Hebammen- 
anstalten, in die Parlamente und Ministerien, 
in die Polizeidirektionen, iiberhaupt in das 
wissende Publikum gedrungen? Wird geniigend 
durch Anzeige bei Gericht Abwehr getibt? 
Sind die schweren Kirchenstrafen, die auf der 
vollendeten freiwilligen Fruchtabtreibung lie- 
gen, den Interessenten bekannt? Sollen das 
Kirchenrecht und die Kirchendisziplin und das 
Sittengesetz eine Geheimwissenschaft sein oder 
in Schubladen verstauben, statt die Oeffentlich- 
keit zu durchdringen? Hut ab vor unsern ka- 
tholischen Volksmissionaren, die da ihre Pflicht 
erfiillen ! 

Und die Folgen der Verchworung gegen das 
Leben des Kindes? Die Spitaler hallen wider 
von den Klagen der leidenden, siechen und ster- 
benden Frauen, die ihre Mutterpflicht schuld- 
bar verletzten. Die beleidigte Natur racht 
sich. Der grosse Schiffbruch der neuzeitlichen 
Widermoral spiilt die menschlichen Wrack- 
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stiicke der zerschellten Familien an die Gestade 
der Irrenhduser und Zuchthauser. Eine unheim- 
liche Zunahme der Selbstmorde geht parallel 
mit der Abnahme des Familiengliicks. Die 
Lieblosigkeit, die Friedlosigkeit ziehen in die 
kinderlose Wohnung ein. Inhaltlos ist da alles 
Arbeiten und Erwerben, Verbitterung, Selbst- 
sucht, Laster schleichen sich ein. Die Men- 
schen versauern, verkiimmern. (Vgl. die No- 
velle von P. Keller: “Die drei Ringe.’’) 

Kime das Kind oder kaéime gar eine ganze 
Schar munterer Kinder, so ware alles mit einem 
Schlage geindert. Die Herzen wiirden aufblt- 
hen, das Leben hatte einen héheren Sinn. Eine 
gebildete (!) Dame in Wien meinte: “Lieber 
zehn Katzen als ein Kind!”” Ein Arbeiter: ,,Wir 
brauchen ein Gesetz, wonach jedes neugeborene 
Kind an die Wand geworfen wird, dreissig Jah- 
re lang, damit die Arbeitgeber wissen, woher 
die Arbeiter kommen!” Ist das nicht ein wah- 
rer Hass gegen das Kind? So brutal und unna- 
tiirlich wird der Mensch, wenn er Gott und 
Christus verlisst und seinen ungeordneten 
Trieben folgt. Er sinkt unter das Tier. In 
Paris werden fiir kostbare Katzen von den Mo- 
dedamen 10,000 Fr. und mehr gezahlt. Die 
Lieblingstiere der reichen Amerikanerinnen 
tragen goldene, edelsteinbesetzte Arm- und 
Fussbander, werden parfumiert und mit Lecke- 
reien gefiittert. Hier ergabe sich ein hiibsches 
Siimmchen fiir ein paar tausend Babies. 

»1st es nicht selbstverstandlich, dass die fro- 
he Hauslichkeit, die im Kreise der Kinder und 
sich selbst zum Gliick geniigt, tiberall im 
Schwinden ist? Hinaus aus den 6den Zimmer- 
raumen, die so entsetzlich langweilig sind! Hin- 
aus zum Vergniigen, zu Menschen, zu moglichst 

,»Moge das Kind, modgen viele Kinder die 
Hauser der Grossstadt wieder bevoélkern. die 
reichen Gemacher der Besitzenden wie die en- 
gen Stiibchen der Armen. Moge man die An- 
kunft des Kindes wieder als freudiges Ereignis 
bezeichnen! Moge man mit Vertrauen den Kin- 
dersegen aus der Hand Gottes annehmen! ‘Lie- 
ber sieben auf den Kissen, als eines auf dem Ge- 
wissen!’ Mehr Glaube an die Vorsehung! ‘Der 
Vater im Himmel, der die Voglein nahrt und 
die Lilien des Feldes kleidet, wird auch euch 
nicht vergessen !’? —- —” 


Nach liberalen und bes. sozialistischen An- 
schauungen soll die Kindererziehung grund- 
satzlich der Familie soweit als irgend mdglich 
entzogen werden. Gewisse 6ffentliche Behérden 
wollen dies Gebiet fiir Staat und Gemeinde mit 
Beschlag belegen. Grundfalsch! Die Kinder 
gehoren den Eltern. Die religidse und sittliche 
Erziehung ist erste und heiligste Pflicht und 
Aufgabe der Kirche und der christlichen EI- 
tern. Leider ist heute der grosse Dreibund, der 
alle Erziehung in einheitlicher Arbeit und ide- 
alistischer Hingabe organisieren soll — Fami- 
lie, Kirche, Schule — oft auseinandergerissen, 


wenn nicht in offene Gegnerschaft umgefalscht. 
Der dreifachen Krisis, in der die Familie heute 
steht: Aufléslichkeit, Unfruchtbarkeit und Au- 
toritatslosigkeit, halten wir die drei christlichen 
Ideale gegeniiber: Festigkeit, Sittlichkeit und 
Ordnung. Die Familie wird ihrerseits vom 
Staate Schutz und Unterstiitzung verlangen 
koénnen. Wir verlangen vor allem gesetzgebe- 
rischen Schutz fiir den Bestand der Familie, 
fiir die Wiirde der Ehe, fiir die Ehre der Frau, 
fiir das Leben des Kindes, auch des ungebore- 
nen, und fiir die Erziehungsaufgaben der El- 
tern. Die Familie ist Alter als der Staat und die 
Gemeinde. Sie ist nicht da fiir Staat und Ge- 
rheinde, sondern umgekehrt, Staat und Gemein- 
de sind da fiir die Familie. Wir verlangen Fa- 
milienwohnungen, namentlich fiir die Arbeiter- 
schaft, die gesunde Familien beherbergen kon- 
nen. Wir fordern Familienleben, Familienbe- 
soldung. Wir verlangen Schutz der Familien- 
moral, Beseitigung der skandaldsen, offent- 
lichen Unsittlichkeit in Bild und Schrift und 
Propaganda. 


Dazu muss die freiwillige katholische Kari- 
tas- und Fiirsorgeaktion hinzutreten. Unegliick- 
liche Frauen, die von ihren Gatten verlassen 
sind, mit den Kindern ohne Schutz und Ernah- 
rer dastehen, Menschenseelen, die die Siinde 
hart gepackt und zerschlagen hat, Gefahrdete, 
Gestrandete, Entwurzelte, Haltlose, Verzwei- 
felnde aller Art — wer mag die tausend For- 
men des grauenhaften Familien- und sittlichen 
Elends kennen, die das Ungeheuer, Grossstadt, 
in sich birgt? Diesen den Glauben an Gott und 
den Glauben an sich selbst wiedergeben, ihnen 
ein neues Leben bauen, ihnen vielleicht den Weg 
zu einer ordentlichen Ehe eréffnen, welch wun- 
derbare Samariterarbeit hat da die Familien- 
fiirsorge zu leisten! Es liegt eine menschenge- 
winnende und -bezwingende Macht in der rei- 
nen und heilenden Karitas. Das ist echt aposto- 
lische Arbeit! Dahin gehort die religidse Volks- 
aufklarung in Familienfragen, das Schriften- 
apostolat, Exerzitien fiir Brautleute und Ehe- 
leute — ach, welch endloses Feld fiir die erfin- 
derische christliche Nachstenliebe! Alle unsere 
kathol. einschlagigen Sozialwerke, vor allem 
die Frauenorganisationen, sollten im Bunde 
mit der priesterlichen Seelsorge sich der 
schwerbedrohten Familie annehmen. In Wien 
ist dafiir das Spezialwerk, ‘das St. Josephs 
Werk der Familienfiirsorge (Wien III, Land- 
strasse Hauptstrasse 53) in vorbildlich segens- 
reicher Weise tatig. ,,Seht die Gefilde, die Aeh- 
renfelder, sie sind weiss und reif zur Ernte! 
Bittet den Herrn, dass er Schnitter in seine 
Ernte sendet!” Rettet die Familie!*) 


Dr. J. FURGER, 
Kalksburg b. Wien. 


1) Miissen wir unsere Leser erst darauf aufmerksam 


machen, dass die Maternity Guild dieser hohen Aufgabe 
dienen soll? 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Wie alle Imperative des Glaubens -behalt auch das 
Gebot ernster Lebensarbeit gegeniiber den moder- 


nen Zeitaufgaben gesetzliche Kraft. Die Gotteskrifte 
des Glaubens sind unter den Ruinen des Altertums nicht 
mitbegraben und mit den Farben des farbenfrohen Mit- 
telalters nicht mitverblasst, unsere Glaubenssiitze ha- 
ben als Ewigkeitswerte ebensogut fiir die neue Zeit und 
das 20. Jahrhundert eine géttliche Mission. 

Kardinal Faulhaber. 


““Auslanddeutsche?”’ 


_Der Weltkrieg verursachte in Deutschland 
einen Umschwung der Gesinnung gegeniiber 
jenen “Elendséhnen”’, die ihr Vaterland ver- 
liessen und sich in der Fremde eine neue Hei- 
mat schufen. Man begann daher von “Ausland- 
deutschen” zu reden, sich mit ihnen zu beschaf- 
Been und mit ihnen Verbindungen anzukniip- 

en. 

Deutschamerikaner der dlteren Generation 
hatten, insofern sie mit diesen Bestrebungen 
bekannt wurden, das Empfinden, die Sache gin- 
ge sie nichts an. Und zwar weil es ihnen gar 
nicht moglich ist, sich als Auslanddeutsche zu 
fiihlen. Ein Deutscher, der in Shanghai, Sin- 
gapore, oder auch auf Batavia, oder selbst in 
Sophia oder Belgrad lebt, wird, weil er die Un- 
moglichkeit einsieht, in dem betf. fremden 
Volkstum aufzugehen, es vorziehen, deutscher 
Biirger zu bleiben und fiir sich und seine Kin- 
der deutsches Heimatrecht zu bewahren. Die 
Erfahrung hat dagegen bewiesen, dass der 
Deutsche in unserem Lande, mit ganz ver- 
schwindenden Ausnahmen, nicht nur das ame- 
rikanische Biirgerrecht erwirbt, sondern all- 
mahlich zum Amerikaner deutscher Abstam- 
mung wird. Amerika ist und bleibt sein Vater- 
land, genau wie Preussen bereits zur Zeit des 
siebenjahrigen Krieges das Vaterland der un- 
ter Ludwig dem Vierzehnten aus Frankreich 
vertriebenen Hugenotten war. Sie pflegten al- 
lerdings die franzdsiche Sprache, aber nicht 
aus nationalistischen Griinden, sondern weil ih- 
re Muttersprache die vornehmste Kulturspra- 
che jener Zeit war. Aus demselben Grund ha- 
ben kluge Deutschamerikaner das Deutsche ge- 
pflegt in Schule und Haus. 

Ein in jiingster Zeit zu Propagandazwecken 
bestimmtes Schreiben aus auslanddeutschen 
Kreisen, das auch an uns gelangte, spricht von 
einem “heimatlichen Ausland’. Wir benutzten 
die Gelegenheit, der betf. Stelle folgende An- 
sichten zu unterbreiten : 

Befremdet hat uns der Ausdruck Ihres Schreibens 
‘heimatliches Ausland’. Wir vermégen uns dazu kei- 
nen Reim zu machen. Hier in Amerika werden Sie da- 
mit nur Befremden erregen und Misstrauen. Sie kon- 
nen kaum erwarten, dass die Nachkommen der deutschen 
Einwanderer des 19. Jahrhunderts, deren Vater, Gross- 
viter und Urgrossvater politischer oder religidser Ver- 


folzung wegen Deutschland verliessen, der Meinung 
ihc, aie lebten im ‘heimatlichen Ausland’. 


‘Weizen bringt ja etwas mehr als im Vorjahr. 


oot 


»Deutschland ist unser kulturelles Mutterland; und 
zwar das ganze Deutschland, das Gross-Deutschland, 
das Bismarck ausschaltete. Alle tiefer denkenden und 
empfindenden Deutschamerikaner wiinschen die kultu- 
rellen Beziehungen zu Deutschland zu pflegen; zu 
starke Betonung des Begriffs und Wortes Ausland- 
deutschtum von Deutschland aus, kénnte nur dazu fiih- 
ren, jede Verbindung mit der Heimat unserer Vater zu 
zerreissen. 


»yNeu-Ankémmlinge in Amerika, einzelne Enthusi- 
asten, mdgen anders dariiber urteilen, aber die wir ein 
Menschenalter lang im Dienste der deutschamerikani- 
schen Sache gestanden haben, geben uns in dieser Hin- 
sicht keinen Illusionen hin.” 

Ob man uns wohl verstehen wird? Wir be- 
zweifeln es. 


Unmut der Farmer, und zwei Hilfsmittel. 


Als ein charakteristisches Beispiel des in 
Farmerkreisen herrschenden Unmuts iiber die 
gegenwartige Lage der Landwirtschaft in un- 
serem Lande ftihren wir folgende Stellen aus 
dem Schreiben eines bekannten Mitglieds des 
Staatsverbandes Kansas an. Er spricht keines- 
wegs pro domo, denn es geht ihm nicht schlecht, 
sondern fiir Verwandte und Freunde, die er von . 
der Regierung benachteiligt und von den Ver- 
haltnissen bedrangt sieht. Nachdem er betont, 
dass ein Zinssatz von 514 Prozent — und so viel 
rechnet die Regierung auf Anleihen — zu hoch 
sei, und dass man Grossbanken und Korpora- 
tionen das Geld billiger gelassen habe, schreibt 
er weiter: 

»Die Weizenernte war sehr schlecht; der Ertrag be- 
lief sich nur von 4 bis 8 Bushel auf den Acker. Der 
Die 
Preise anderer Farmprodukte sind jedoch teilweise so- 
gar niedriger als vor zwolf Monaten! Was der Farmer 
bedarf und kaufen muss, kostet von 30 bis 50 Prozent 
mehr gegentiber den Preisen des Vorjahres. Demnach 
scheint es, dass die beriihmte NRA einer Klasse ge- 
holfen hat, aber sicherlich nicht dem Farmer. Der sog. 
Allotmentplan ist auch nicht in Kraft getreten. Die 
Herren, die mit der Angelegenheit betraut worden sind, 
nehmen es ganz gemiitlich, denn, je langer es dauert, 
destomehr kommt fiir sie dabei heraus. Der Farmer 
muss zufrieden sein mit dem, was iibrig bleibt.” 

Der Briefschreiber, der uns als tiichtiger 
Farmer bekannt ist, ist der Ansicht, ein niedri- 
gerer Zinsfuss, von 2 bis 3 Prozent etwa, ver- 
mége dem Farmer zu helfen. Wir méchten das 
bezweifeln. Unseres Erachtens gibt es nur zwei 
Mittel, den Farmer aus seiner gegenwartigen 
Notlage zu befreien: Erhohung der Preise der 
Hauptfarmprodukte auf dem Weltmarkt und 
Absatz amerikanischer Farmprodukte im Aus- 
lande, ausserdem Herabsetzung der Farmhypo- 
theken in Uebereinstimmung mit der Deflation 
aller Werte. 


Hitte man den Central-Verein nicht, so wire 
man bei diesen schlechten Zeiten versucht, die 
Hoffnung aufzugeben. Nun aber wiinsche ich 
allen lieben Mitgliedern des ganzen, léblichen 
Central-Vereins ein fréhliches Weihnachtsfest 
und ein gesegnetes neues Jahr 1934. 

Ere. Bs-O;F Ny 
Shantung. 
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Die ‘‘wandernde Monstranz’’. 


Wie unsere Mitglieder wissen, hat die C. St. 
im Laufe der letzten fiinfzehn Jahre manches 
Altargerait, manches Parament, manchen 
Kreuzweg und daneben eine Anzahl Statuen 
von Heiligen entweder an Diaspora-Gemeinden 
unseres Landes oder an Missionare gelangen 
lassen. Wie oft dachten wir, wenn ein Kelch, 
eine Monstranz, eine Hostienbiichse, eine noch 
guterhaltene Kasel oder ein Rauchmantel wohl- 
verpackt in die Ferne geschickt wurde: Nicht 
nur Biicher haben ihre Schicksale, sondern 
auch Kirchengerite und Paramente. Bewahren 
wir doch in unserer historischen Sammlung ein 
Messgewand, das zwei Freiinen von Harkotten 
im Jahre 1865 fiir die amerikanische Mission 
angefertigt hatten. 


Nun berichtet das ‘‘Bonifatiusblatt”’,; das im 
82. Jahre stehende Organ des “Bonifatiusver- 
eins fiir das katholische Deutschland’’, von ei- 
ner “wanderden Monstranz”’, unter Hinweis 
auf die Bedeutung des Weitergebens kirch- 
licher Gerate. Es heisst da: 


»Hine Pfarrgemeinde der Provinz Sachsen hatte im 
Jahre 1868 von dem Kélner Verein fiir dtirftige katho- 
lische Kirchen eine Monstranz zum Geschenk erhalten. 
65 Jahre hat die Monstranz der heiligen Eucharistie 
in der Diasporagemeinde gedient und zwei ganze Gene- 
rationen gesegnet. Nun bekam der Pfarrer im vorigen 
Jahre zu seinem 25jahrigen Jubil4um eine neue wert- 
vollere Monstranz geschenkt. Auf Empfehlung des 
Pfarrers fasste der Kirchenvorstand den dankeswerten 
Entschluss, die alte Monstranz an den Bonifatiusverein 
fiir eine noch armere Diasporagemeinde abzugeben. 
Moéchten alle Gemeinden, besonders in katholischer Ge- 
gend, unter ihren Kirchenschaétzen einmal Umschau 
halten, ob nicht das eine oder andere Stiick, das doppelt 
oder gar dreifach vorhanden ist, entbehrt werden kann. 
Wer zwei Rocke hat, gebe einen dem, der keinen hat.” 


Mit Recht bemerkt das “Bonifatiusblatt” im 
Anschluss an diesen Bericht: 

»ln dem Weiterschenken der Monstranz liegt ein tie- 
fer Sinn. Dank der katholischen Gesinnung des Kir- 
chenvorstandes, der die Monstranz weitergab, wirkt sich 
die edle Stiftung noch nach 65 Jahren als eine schépfe- 
rische Anlage aus. Die Freude der Stifter wird voll- 
kommen, wenn sie wissen, dass ihre Gaben wirklich 
produktiv sind, dass ihre Wohltaten nicht bloss Zinsen, 
sondern auch Zinseszinsen noch in fernen Zeiten fiir die 
Armen abwerfen. Es ist der guten Tat eingeboren, dass 
sie fortzeugend immer Gutes will gebaren.” ~ 


Der C. St. wurde vor mehreren Jahren von 
Schwestern in Texas eine Monstranz geschenkt, 
die, nachdem sie war neu vergoldet worden, ei- 
nem Diaspora-Priester in Neu-Mexiko, der 
nicht weniger als dreizehn arme Gemeinden 
versieht, zugeschickt wurde auf Grund der Ver- 
sicherung, er habe bisher noch niemals, selbst 
nicht in der Kirche seiner Hauptgemeinde, eine 
Segensandacht abzuhalten vermocht wegen 
mangels einer Monstranz. Sie wird méglicher- 
weise Penasco einmal verlassen, um an einem 
anderen Orte der hl. Eucharistic zu dienen. Wer 
mochte nicht die Geschichte einer solechen wan- 
dernden Monstranz bis zu Ende verfolgen 
wollen! 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Mag der Missionar schreiben tiber was er 
will, zum Schluss kommt die Not zum Vor- 
schein. So erzihit Pater Blick, S.V.D., inter- 
essant tiber die Vorliebe des chines. Volkes fur 
seine Klassiker aus alter Zeit und dessen An- 
hiinglichkeit an diese. Zum Schluss heisst es 


dann aber: 

»lch kann es doch nicht unterlassen mitzuteilen, dass 
mir mehrere Leute bereits sagten, weil mein Schulhaus 
so baufallig sei, wagten sie nicht, diesem ihre Kinder 
anzuvertrauen, aus Furcht das Gebaude mége tber ih- 
nen einfallen. Ich werde Ihre Gabe zur Bestreitung der 
Reparatur, vielmehr des Neubaus der Schule verwen- 
den, in der Hoffnung, mein Bischof mége mir einen wel- 
teren Beitrag fiir denselben Zweck zu gewadhren ver- 
mogen.” 

Grossen und wichtigen Aufgaben sieht sich 
der hochwst. Bischof Bonifatius Sauer, O.S.B., 
gegeniibergestellt. Durch die von Japan ausge- 
fiihrte Erschliessung der Mandschurei ist sein 
Bistum, das sich iiber den Nordteil Koreas und 
Teile der Mandschurei erstreckt, von grosster 
Bedeutung geworden. Die Stadte Seishin, Yuki, 
Rahshin wachsen in demselben Tempo, das frt- 
her so manche Stadte unseres Landes einge- 
schlagen haben. Da heisst es nun handeln, und 
zwar rasch, um den von den Verhaltnissen ge- 
stellten Aufgaben gerecht zu werden. 

,Gott sei Dank,” schreibt Bischof Sauer, ,,ist es mir 
gelungen, in Yuki wenigstens einen kleinen Bauplatz 
fiir eine Kirche zu erwerben. In Seishin sind wir schon 
linger, und ich bin gerade daran ein Terrain fiir Schu- 
len zu kaufen. Ein Schmerzenskind ist dagegen Rah- 
shin. Man rechnet damit, dass dieser Hafenplatz in 
zehn Jahren wenigstens 200,000 Einwohner zahlen 
wird.” 


Von der Tatkraft und dem Unternehmungs- 
geist des Bischofs hangt in solchen Fallen viel 
ab. Doch wenn Geldmangel ihm die Hande bin- 
det, dann empfindet er desto schwerer die Un- 
moéglichkeit zu handeln. 

ok od * 


Aus einer von den Roten stark beunruhigten 
Provinz Chinas schreibt uns Mitte November 
ein Apostolischer Prafekt, der 6fters bereits 
fliehen musste, wahrend seine Mission der Zer- 
storungswut der Kommunisten anheim fiel: 


» Unsere Lage ist gerade nicht rosig. Rom halt knap- 
per, Infantiagelder (Kindheit Jesu) fliessen sparlicher, 
Heimat darf nur das Notwendige fiir Nahrung, Klei- 
dung und Reise schicken, ausdriicklich verboten jeder 
Bau von Haus, Kirche, Schule ete. Niachstes Jahr schei- 
nen tuberhaupt keine Gelder zu kommen, sondern nur 
in der Heimat gekaufte Ware soll geschickt werden. 
Wo kommen wir hin? Wir Missionare kénnen doch 
nicht zur Aufrechterhaltung des Betriebes erst deutsche 
Waren absetzen miissen. Mit Maschinen ldsst sich hier 
im Innern nicht viel anfangen, es seien denn Maschi- 
nengewehre, Kanonen und Munition. Damit kénnte man 
bombige Geschafte machen bei den hiesigen Verhalt- 
nissen. 

_»Die politische Lage hat sich nicht gebessert. Fiir 
einige Zeit waren die Hauptheere der Roten mehr in 
den Norden der Provinz — — — geriickt, nun scheinen 
sie sich wieder in meiner Prafektur anzuhdufen. Zur 
Ruhe gekommen bin ich allerdings auch so die ganze 
Zeit noch nicht. Wir Missionare schweben stets in Ge- 
fahr, und es wird eine Saat ausgestreut, die gewiss auf 


